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GLIMPSES INTO A 











BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE... 





7 | was taking dictation when a friend of the boss called up. | 
* heard the boss say, “Worry about new-crop flour? Not me!” 


























He grinned a satisfied grin. He said, “Look, being short- 
handed, we haven't time to juggle formulas to fit changes in 
flour. So we stick to Pillsbury, knowing their new-crop flour 
will behave as well as the old.” 


2 After he hung up, | said, ‘But | thought all bakers spent the 3 
* summer and fall worrying about new-crop flour.” ° 





Every year, Pillsbury starts sampling the new 
wheat from all parts of the country as soon as it’s 
ripe. We blend, grind, analyze and bake until we 
know just which wheats we want. Then, because of 
our huge grain storage capacity, we’re able to blend 
new wheat gradually with old—and keep Pillsbury 
flours uniform in performance year in, year out! 











Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: 








$Y Sounds sensible to me. If | ever marry a baker, I’m going to 
¢ — sell him on letting Pillsbury save him a lot of worry! 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 


Board of Trade Building 


GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


Fi SNH Soin of te Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
a & > ++ ieee present experienced management. 
J. L, YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K A N S A S Cc I — Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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SALE! . 


You would be amazed if you set out to inspect, person- | 












ally, each type and size of bag made by Chase. 


You could do it if you had the time—but it is to save 


you that time that Chase has trained its salesmen to | PERFECTLY 
suggest only a few samples particularly suited to your Ww 
product. 

Thus it is that hundreds of buyers have learned to de- f 


pend upon Chase. No matter what their bag problem, 


Chase has the answer. It pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL IT PAY S 

BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE . T 0 L | N E U P 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C W | T iq C H A S F 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 

DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 






DETROIT CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND, OKLAHOMA CITY ‘ WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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Ancient English Flour Milling 


ILLING is the oldest continu- 
M ously conducted industry in the 

world, and man’s earliest ef- 
forts included the pounding of flour 
from such grain, nuts and berries as he 
possessed. In medieval times the cir- 
cumstances were unique. Under feudal- 
ism corn mills were owned solely by the 
lord of the manor, and the law of “mill- 
ing soke” (common law of the land and 
older than any English statute) bound 
the people to support such mills set up 
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by their lords. Records of milling could 
be found in charters of kings, barons, 
customs, rolls of manors, and national 
archives of parliaments, and even in re- 
cent times municipal authorities have 
had to raise rates to purchase and ex- 
tinguish ancient milling rights. 

The soke mills of Manchester were 
for 250 years the chief maintenance of 
that great educational institution, the 
Manchester Grammar School, which still 
receives a valuable annual rent-charge 





from the railway company which bought 
up the mill rights to build a railway 
station. In 1670 Nicholas Moseley, who 
rented these mills from the school, pub- 
lished a proclamation warning the in- 
habitants that they would be subject to 
heavy penalties if they had their grain 
ground elsewhere. <A few years later 
his son, Sir Oswald Moseley, brought 
actions against the whole of the inhab- 
itants to compel them to grind at his 
mills. He won his case; but then it 
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was discovered that he himself was 
operating an illegal mill at Hanging 
Ditch—a significant name—so they got 
an injunction against him and made him 
pull it down. Such records as _ these 
enable us to trace the history of millin 
more perfectly than that of any oth 
industry in the world. 

For centuries millers, accustomed { 
the click of the wheel and the whirl ; 
the sail, dreamed of no improvemer 
The windmill set amid pastures turn 
lazily while the miller followed his cra 
in a manner little different from th 
employed down the ages. The rece: 
passing of a great miller, Joseph Rar 
who started in a small windmill at Hi 
making 25 sacks a week—if the wih 
blew favorably, less if it did not—ar 
died in control of huge power mills 
London, Southampton, Belfast and mai 


* * 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The auth 
of the accompanying address is A. 
Ryan, sales manager for Carr’s Flo: 
Mills, Ltd., Carlisle and Silloth, Cur 
berland, Eng., who delivered it b 
fore the Carlisle Rotary Club. 


* * 


other ports, makes us consider wh 
kind of a man the old miller was. T 
miller of medieval days was a_ bon 
servant, and later an artisan worki 
on his own account—toiling for  slig 
gain, and the butt of innuendo ai 
satire. Socially, he occupied the lowe 
grade; and at the manorial church 
and his wife were allotted the humbk 
seat. He was regarded with suspici 
and distrust as a pilferer of grist. 

The miller had a “bad press.” Cha 
cer said he was clever at stealing and 
using false measure. It was a popul 
saying that “every miller has a gold 
thumb,” meaning that his thumb had 
grown golden, large and squat from hi 
thieving habit of digging it deep into 
his measure when filling it so that lh 
might gain by the amount of grain thu 
displaced. Strangely enough in_ thosé 
days the baker was the miller’s maste1 
He had his own shop and bakery; lh 
bought the farmer’s grain and took 
as he required to the mill to be ground, 
as also did the farmers themselves, an 
the miller merely took toll in kind for 
his work, and until after the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the only flour a mille: 
might sell (and thus earn his living 
was that which he received from hi 
customers as toll. Can you wonder wh 
he became adept at using his thumb? 

Of course not all the grain was in th 
hands of the farmer or the baker. I 
the country districts the laborers boug] 
their grain and took it to be milled 
and greatly increased the miller’s troub! 
in dealing with it. In addition, the poo 
man usually brought rye, oats, bear 
and peas to be mixed with it. Neverthe 
less, the millers at Chester were indicte 
in the fourteenth century for extortio 
practiced for 40 years and more. Thei 
toll dishes were found to be of excessiv 
size. They claimed all the grain tha 
fell to the floor—and widened the ga} 
between the millstones to insure tha 
plenty did—so the Jolly Miller wh 
lived by the river Dee apparently di: 
pretty well for himself. 

In the absence of the eagle eye of 
food executive officer the miller of thos: 
days displayed much ingenuity in devis 
ing methods of fraud. One had squar 
millstones instead of circular ones an 
the capacious corners of the square ston: 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 


above the average of fine bakery flours. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 








dic (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 

a KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


Since 1856 

















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


spring wheat flours. 
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"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY Ee 


& AK & ceTvy , MINNBSOTA; 





pHER-DaNnteL.s~Miptann Company 


_— SCT 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Stace" 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  $maua nes 


MINNEAPOLIS ones 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ ( with Vitamins 
Ej vucl Led, and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














FOR CUBTITY FLAYOR AMD ECONOMY 


Milling & 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 







VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


A Kindly Tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is Habit Forming 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
.. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Once you use it, you prob- 
ably will keep right on. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























PAUL UHLMANN, President 


CHICAGO, 


KATY and WABASH 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


ILL. e 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


ELEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 


























Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS 


from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT 


Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 
minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 
PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 
Sewing he Gakers of America for ouern S§ years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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OPA Amends Flour Ceiling Order 
to Provide for Loss of Subsidy 


CEILING WILL 


<> 


ADVANCE IF 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION LAGS 


Effective June 11, Clause May Be Added to Contracts 
Penetrating Ceiling by Amount of Subsidy if 
Latter Is Not Extended by June 30 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As_ congres- 
sional conferees continued to make 
the flour subsidy a political football, 
the OPA moved to provide price as- 
surance to millers that they can 
safely contract for sales of flours to 
domestic buyers even if Congress fails 
to continue subsidy payments after 
June 30. 

In amendment 8 to RMPR 296, ef- 
fective June 11, 1945, OPA has au- 
thorized millers to make contracts 
of sale for flour at prices which 
would represent the flour ceiling 
price plus the amount of subsidy in 
effect at the time the flour was pur- 
chased if subsidy payments are not 
authorized after June 30. 

This action is parallel to that tak- 
en in May concerning sales by mill- 
ers to government procurement agen- 
cies. This action will permit buyers 
to buy at prices reflecting ceiling 
plus subsidy and to pass on the high- 
er price. According to OPA officials, 
if the subsidy is eliminated or modi- 
fied the government is obligated to 
maintain flour prices at levels re- 
flecting 100% of parity. 


Bakers Make Request 


Since the Millers National Federa- 
tion requested OPA to prepare for 
the uncertainty involving the _ sub- 
sidy vote delay, it has been learned 
that the bakers also have requested 
OPA to act. This move by the bak- 
ers is seen as inspired by their de- 
sire to cover potential price squeeze 
conditions, which will occur if their 
sugar and lard quotas are as deeply 
reduced as anticipated by trade 
sources. 

However, it has been learned in 
reliable news sources that the Mur- 
ray Small Business Committee has 
forced an adjustment of sugar allo- 
cations and bakers probably will ob- 
tain a much larger allocation for 
the third quarter than originally ex- 
pected. 

Although a number of Senate con- 
ferees are out of the country at this 
time and may not be available for 
study of the conflicting provisions 
of S 502 as passed by each house, 
it is expected that a definite deci- 
sion will be reached Monday as 
proxies are available to Senate mem- 
bers still on the job. 


May Force Action 

Trade sources here believe that the 
OPA action will cover all contingen- 
cies and probably force congression- 
al action, as it is implied that higher 
bread and bakery product prices will 
follow if the OPA move replaces the 
subsidy. 


Text of the OPA amendment fol- 
lows: 

“Section 10, Part (b) of RMPR 
296, as amended May 2, 1945, 
(Amendment 7) is eliminated in its 
entirety. 

“Section 18 is added to the regula- 
tion to read as follows: 

“1. Whenever uncertainties in re- 
spect to the continuation of the flour 
production payments program create 
risks which make it unfair to re- 
quire or to expect the miller to sell 
flour for future delivery at the maxi- 
mum price that may be in effect at 
the time of delivery, the miller may 
contract to sell and the purchaser 
may contract to buy at a price no 
higher than the maximum price in 
effect on the date of the contract 
of sale and they may include in such 
contract a provision to the effect that 
if, at the time of delivery, the flour 
production payments program has 
been modified or eliminated, the pur- 
chaser may pay and the miller may 
receive the amount agreed upon in 
the contract of sale (not exceeding 
the applicable maximum price on the 
date of the contract of sale) plus 
an amount equal to any decrease in 
flour production payments applicable 
to the flour sold resulting from such 
modification or elimination. 

“2. Any miller, holding a contract 
with a purchaser pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subparagraph 1 above, may 
subcontract with another miller for 
the production and delivery of the 
whole or any portion of the flour 
covered by such contract. Such sub- 
contract may include a provision sim- 
ilar to the one set forth in subpara- 
graph 1 above to cover such decrease. 

“3. On resale of any flour for 
which more than the maximum price 
otherwise applicable has been paid 
pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph 1 above, such excess pay- 
ment may be added to the maximum 
price otherwise applicable on such 
resale: Provided, that this subpara- 
graph 3 shall have no application, if 
prior to the resale of such flour, the 
regulation is amended so that the 
maximum price in effect at the time 
of such resale will reflect to such 
seller his increased costs of such 
flour.” 


¥ ¥ 


Spring Wheat Millers 
Adopt OPA Clause 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Leading mill- 
ers in this area were quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the OPA action late last week in 
approving a clause in sales contracts 
for flour to be shipped after June 
30, which would allow the millers 
in effect to penetrate flour ceilings 
by the amount of the subsidy if the 





subsidy is not extended by Congress 
beyond that date. 

All of the milling companies start- 
ed using such a clause in their con- 
tracts this week. 

While there were some minor vari- 
ations, the following is approximate- 
ly the text of the clause being in- 
serted in the contracts: 

“Buyer agrees that if for any rea- 
son delivery of all or any part of 
the flour described in this contract 
is not made on or before June 30, 
1945, the price per unit stated here- 
in on that portion delivered after 
June 30, 1945, shall be increased 
by the appropriate amount by which 
the presently existing flour produc- 
tion subsidy payment applicable to 
said flour is reduced or diminished 
as a result of any modification of 
or the elimination or discontinuance 
of said flour production payments.” 


Y Y 


Southwestern Sales 
Include New Clause 


Kansas City, Mo.—After a day of 
confusion resulting from the new 
OPA order permitting millers to pro- 
tect themselves against subsidy ter- 
mination, the trade in the South- 
west on June 11 was reassured by 
the action of the conference commit- 
tee and awaited final action of Con- 
gress to settle the situation. Any 
sales that were being made included 
the protection clause, but sales were 
few for the simple reason that bak- 
ers, as well, were reassured by the 
action of the committee and felt 
the time to buy flour probably has 
not arrived. At any rate, inquiry 
is light, millers are not disposed fur- 
ther to commit themselves without 
such a clause and bakers, instead 
of looking for some contract that 
theoretically would give them the 
current price of flour after June 30 
regardless of the subsidy, are will- 
ing again to await further clarifica- 
tion. 

Of most concern to millers im- 
mediately after the announcement 
by the OPA was that it might be 
interpreted by Congress as putting 
the milling industry in the clear, 


Grover B. Hill Quits 
Agriculture Post; 
Hutson Succeeds 


Washington, D. C.—Grover B. Hill 
has resigned his post as under secre- 
tary of agriculture and has also giv- 
en up his job as assistant to Marvin 
Jones, war food administrator, who 
has resigned effective June 30. Mr. 
Hill will be replaced by J. B. Hutson, 
agriculture advisor to Fred M. Vin- 
son, war mobilizer. 

Several other changes in the De- 
partment of Agriculture are reported 
pending when Representative Ander- 
son becomes Secretary of Agriculture 
and war food administrator July 1. 
Among them is expected to be the 
resignation of Frank Hancock, for- 
mer North Carolina congressman, as 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and farm security adminis- 
trator. 

The presidency of the CCC is ex- 
pected to go to Carl C. Farrington, 
now a vice president of the agency. 

Previously, Mr. Hutson was presi- 
dent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s multibillion dollar CCC and 
director of the War Food Adminis- 
tration’s office of production. A na- 
tive of Murray, Ky., he has served in 
various government agriculture posts 
since 1934. 





thus postponing subsidy action. That 
immediately made the millers look 
with even more concern upon their 
contracts that run beyond June 30, 
and since they already had tight- 
ened their sales down almost to 
nothing, they continued to be ex- 
tremely reluctant to sell and then 
agreed to do so only on the new 
basis. 

Exposed as they are on contracts 
made for 120-day shipment, millers 
are aware of the fact that many of 
them cannot hope to deliver at the 
penalty of 65c a sack. Consequently, 
word from Washington that the con- 


(Continued on page 16.) 





Subsidy Over Conference Hurdle 


Washington, D. C.—Action that may end the subsidy uncertainty this 
week is regarded as likely, following the agreement of a Senate-House con- 
ference committee on the terms of the appropriations bill of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., which includes the flour subsidy funds. 

Should the conference bill be acceptable to the House and be passed 
quickly, it would put an end to the major uncertainty about continuation 


of the subsidy legislation. 


Quick action probably would enable the bill to 


become law before June 30 and would -eliminate the need for OPA amend- 

ment to the flour price ceiling, which is described elsewhere on this page. 
The conferees agreed to eliminate the changes in the metal subsidy 

terms which were added by the House to the bill which had first been 


passed by the Senate. 


The House amendments rewrote the Senate bill to 


provide for the payment of subsidies on copper, lead and zinc only so long 


as production is required from high cost producers of these metals. 


The 


Senate bill guaranteed subsidies on these metals for one year. 

The provisions of the flour subsidy portion of the RFC measure were 
not changed in either house nor altered by the conference. 

When legislative action will be taken on the revised measure is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, but it is thought that the bill has a good chance of passage 


this week. 
come law. 


It then would need only President Truman’s signature to be- 
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BAKERY OUTPUT CUT OF 20% 


IN THIRD QUARTER FORECAST 


Baking Industry Representatives Predict Sharp Drop in 
Production in Testimony Before House Food 
Shortage Hearings in Washington 


A decrease of 20 to 25% in bakery 
goods production, if expected fat and 
sugar quota cuts for bakers ma- 
terialize, was predicted by baking in- 
dustry representatives last week. 

Testifying before the Anderson 
House special committee on food 
shortages in Washington, John T. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association, forecast a 20% 
output cut, while Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, said retail bakers probably would 
be forced to reduce production 25%. 
Mr. Jungewaelter also revealed the 
results of a survey which showed that 
retail bakers already had begun 
the process of cutting down and 
that present output is running 16.3% 
below the first quarter level of this 
year. 

This means that “instead of 320,- 
000,000 bus of wheat annually in 
the form of bread and other bakery 
products, the American people will 
have available only 240,000,000 bus, 
when the whole food problem pro- 
gram calls for eating more wheat, 
not less,” Mr. Jungewaelter pointed 
out. 

Present indications are that in the 
third quarter bakers will get a sugar 
quota of about 60% of the base year 
of 1941 and a fat quota of around 
70% of the base year of 1942. The 
current sugar quota for bakers is 
75% on sugar and 80% on fats. 

Bakers are expected to reduce 
production as a result of these cur- 
tailments of ingredients. The effect 
probably will be felt most severely 
on sweet goods, but it may also have 
some effect in limiting bread produc- 
tion. Most small bakers who do not 
employ outside help probably will 
take extended vacations this summer, 
closing their shops for a time to help 
make up the deficit in their quotas. 
In many cities retail bakers who 
now close one day a week expect that 
they will have to close two days 
hereafter. 

Newspaper Play 

This prospective shortage in bak- 
ery goods began getting a full play 
in the newspapers in the past fort- 
night in many cities. 

In Detroit, the combination of the 
bakery outlook and stories about the 
meat shortage there resulted in a 
sharp upswing in family flour sales 
in that market, but the flurry was 
short-lived and already has died 
down. The prospective meat curtail- 
ment for the third quarter brought 
up the subject of bakery products as 
a substitute and when newspaper 


stories pointed out that these foods 
also would be limited by fat and 
sugar shortages, a brief flour buying 
rush started at grocery stores. 

So far as is known no similar situ- 
ations have developed in other mar- 
kets. In fact, increased home baking 
is not a very likely upshot of the 
reduced bakery output because the 
average housewife is as short of sug- 
ar and fats as bakers are and has 
been turning to the bakery as a 
result. 

In his preliminary report to the 
House committee on his survey of 
retail bakers, Mr. Jungewaelter re- 
ported first returns from 109 retailers 
in 31 states. These bakers produced 
10,284,548 lbs of bakery products in 
the first quarter of 1945, compared 
with 6,937,484 lbs in the first quar- 
ter of 1941, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 48%. In this period, the av- 
erage sugar content per pound of 
bakery products was reduced 49% 
and fat content 26%. Since then 
there has been one reduction of fat 
quotas in the second quarter, and fat 
and sugar will be cut again in the 
third quarter. 

Orderly Closing 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Plans are being 
completed for a rotation closing plan 
for Milwaukee bakers in an effort to 
cope with the current shortages of 
sugar and shortening. Under the 
plan, one third of the local retail 
bakers would close shops in July, 
one third in August and the remain- 
der in September. Large wholesale 
bakeries would not be affected by the 
plan, although these plants are ex- 
pected to limit their production in 
line with their allotments. 
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Providence Closings 

Providence, R. I.—Six small bak- 
eries in the Providence area have 
been forced to close, others are op- 
erating on reduced schedules and 
larger baking companies are working 
under great difficulties because of the 
scarcity of shortening, a recent sur- 
vey discloses. While the sugar short- 
age already has necessitated elim- 
ination of a number of sweet pastries, 
bakers were able to revise their 
formulas to include the use of sub- 
stitutes. But, as one baker put it, 
there is no substitute for shortening. 
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Des Moines Situation 
Des Moines, Iowa.—Shortages of 
sugar and shortening have caused a 
number of suburban bakeries here to 





Large UNRRA Purchases Announced 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of 
62,732,200 lbs of hard wheat enriched 
flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in 
the week ended June 5 were an- 
nounced early this week by the War 
Food Administration. Prices paid 
ranged from $3.36 to $3.97 sack, the 
flour being acquired largely from 
sources in the Southwest. 

Part of the wheat flour, 132,000 


lbs, will be sent to French North 
Africa, it was said. Details of the 
purchase of 2,688,000 lbs of wheat 
flour bought on May 29 showed that 
the flour was acquired from Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at 
$3.355 sack. 

A lot of degerminated yellow corn 
meal bought on May 29 from the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., amounted to 1,200,000 Ibs 
at a price of $2.845 sack. 


close for periods ranging up to three 
weeks in June, while wholesale bak- 
eries are “getting along” by curtail- 
ing production. A manager of one of 
the smaller bakeries predicted that 
several will quit business as the sug- 
ar situation grows more _ serious. 
Bakeries, both wholesale and retail, 
are cutting production of items re- 
quiring sugar. Cakes are being pro- 
duced with little or no icing. Only 
one major baking firm reported lack 
of shortening as its major problem, 
although the dwindling shortening 
supply is causing more or less worry 
among all bakers. 
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Akron Meeting 

Akron, Ohio.— Retail Bakers of 
Greater Akron told Mayor Charles 
E. Slusser at a recent conference 
that the new shortening and sugar 
quotas may force some of them to 
quit business. Spokesmen were Pe- 
ter Endress, president; R. H. Red- 
mond, secretary, and Harry McClaeb. 
The meeting was arranged after Mr. 
Redmond asked aid, declaring an ade- 
quate bread supply vital in a time 
of meat shortage. He said bakeries 
are sold out by midafternoon, even 
before the new sugar and shortening 
cuts expected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT OF 
GENERAL FOODS SALES CO. 


Marvin E. Brown, manager of the 
export department since 1942, has 
been named a vice president of Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co., Inc., William 
M. Robbins, president, has announced. 
Mr. Brown has been associated with 
the company since 1919. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT QUOTA NEARLY FILLED 
Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Customs has announced that in the 
period May 29 through June 6 ap- 
proximately 703,234 bus of Canadian 
wheat were entered into the United 
States for domestic consumption or 
withdrawn from warehouse for con- 
sumption under the quota of 795,600 
bus established by the President’s 
proclamation of May 28, 1941. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS’ GOLF MEETING 
Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers 
Club of Philadelphia will hold its 
next golf outing at the Lu Lu Temple 
Country Club, July 11. 























VITAMINS CHEAT DEATH 
IN JAP PRISON 

Vitamin preparations received at 
the Santo Tomas prison camp in the 
Philippines through the efforts of the 
home office of the Winthrop Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., are credited by James 
G. Thomas, manager of the com- 
pany’s Philippine office, with saving 
the lives of himself, his wife and his 
daughter. 

Mr. Thomas, now on vacation in 
New York before being assigned to 
new duties by his company, was lib- 
erated when Gen. MacArthur’s forces 
captured the camp on Feb. 3, 1945. 
Interned on Jan. 7, 1942, the Thomas 
family subsisted on a starvation diet 
for three years and Mr. Thomas’ 
weight fell from a normal 187 Ibs to 
123. Had liberation been delayed but 
a few more weeks, “it would have 
been too late for my wife and daugh- 
ter,” declared Mr. Thomas, “as well 
as for myself and many other in- 
mates.” 

Mr. Thomas established the Win- 
throp Chemical Co’s. Hawaiian office 
in 1938, and was transferred to the 
Manila branch in May, 1941. 
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Winter Wheat Crop 
Insurance Ready 
Within a Month 


Washington, D. C.—More _ than 
161,000 applications for insurance 
contracts were received this sprin; 
by the War Food Administration un 
der the revised program of federa| 
crop insurance. Selling of insuranc: 
on winter wheat to be planted thi 
fall is expected to begin next month 

About 15,000 applications cover 
ing 26,000 farms were received or 
spring wheat; about 98,000 applica 
tions covering 116,000 farms on cot 
ton, and about 30,000 application 
covering 36,000 farms on flax, whic! 
was insured for the first time. 

In addition to these regular pro 
grams, experimental programs ar 
being conducted in selected counties 
on tobacco and corn. About 12,000 
applications have been received fo 
tobacco protection in 13 counties 
About 10,000 applications were filed 
for corn insurance in 15 counties. 

“On the basis of interest show 
by farmers this past spring, we ex 
pect a good response to winter whea 
insurance,” the WF'A said. “Our sel] 
ing campaign, handled through stat: 
and county committees of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency, is being 
organized well in advance, and ever 
wheat producer will have a chanc 
to obtain this all-risk protection.” 

With practically the same provi 
sions as the 1945 spring wheat insur- 
ance program, the winter wheat pro- 
gram offers two types of coveragi 
for three years, with premium pay 
able annually by cash or premium 
notes. One contract provides protec- 
tion of the farmers’ production re- 
turns up to 75% of the average yield, 
the other up to 50%. 

Before any federal crop insurance 
can be in effect in a county, applica- 
tions must be received from at least 
50 farmers or one third of the farm- 
ers producing insurable crops in the 
county, whichever is less. 

All farmers or persons with an 
interest in a crop are eligible to 
apply for insurance through their 
county Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency office or agents appointed 
by the county AAA committee. 

The deadline for applications cov- 
ering the winter wheat crop will be 
either the date of the beginning of 
seeding of the crop or the following 
applicable calendar date, whichever 
is earlier: 

Aug. 31—for Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 


Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah and Wyoming. 
Sept. 15—for Illinois, Indiana, 


Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Sept. 30—for California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and West Virginia. 

Insurance is offered by the govern- 
ment on a nonprofit basis to protect 
a crop against loss or damage from 
natural hazards. In the case of corn 
and tobacco insurance, a trial is be- 
ing made in some counties of insur- 
ance against loss of investment in 
the crop. 

Congress has authorized the addi- 
tion of three other crops each year 
under the experimental programs. 


Contacts with producers already are 
being made to ascertain the need for 
insurance and the availability of ac- 
tuarial data on crops which might 
be added to the 1946 programs. 
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Cuban Flour Subsidy 
Problem Subject of 
Meeting with WFA 


The knotty problem created by the 
quick overselling of the 1,200,000-bag 
quota under the recent Cuban flour 
subsidy program will be the topic 
of discussion at a meeting of War 
Food Administration officials and a 
committee of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association in Washington, June 
13. WFA recently suggested to mill- 
ers that bookings be cut back 15% 
to permit reopening of sales and 
provide a new opportunity to sell 
by some mills which were shut out 
by the quick closing of the original 
program. 

Villers have not been receptive to 
the WFA cutback idea. Particularly, 
they do not see how they can take 
a voluntary action which might leave 
them open to legal reprisals for viola- 
tion of contracts made in good faith. 
Cuban buyers want the flour and 
there appears to be no legal method 
by which the contracts could be re- 
duced. 

It is probable that millers will pro- 
pose to the Commodity Credit Corp., 
whieh handles the Cuban _ subsidy, 
that the total amount of the Cuban 
sales quota be increased by around 
180,000 bags so that no mill will be 
required to cancel any of the sales 
it can ship and at the same time the 
shutout mills can participate in the 
subsidy sales. At the moment the 
prospects do not look bright for this 
solution either, since the authoriza- 
tion in the Cuban sugar deal was for 
. specified amount of flour and the 
CCC probably is not empowered to 
add or detract anything from that 
amount. 

What results can come out of this 
impasse is a matter of speculation, 
and it is probable that whatever is 
done, if anything, will have to come 
as an order from CCC, possibly in 
limiting the time of shipment after 
the sale. Under the terms of the 
original order, any portion of the 
sales that remains unshipped on Aug. 
31 will be canceled and that part 
of the quota would be opened for 
sale again or be allocated by CCC. 
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J. ARTHUR RANK, BRITISH 
MILLER, HERE FOR TOUR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Joseph Arthur 
Rank of the British flour milling 
company, Joseph Rank, Ltd., is on a 
tour of Canada and the United States 
in the interest of his holdings in the 
British film industry. After visiting 
Toronto he went to New York, and 
‘xpects to visit Chicago, Minneapolis 
ind Hollywood. 

George Cormack, former general 
superintendent for General Mills, Inc., 
but now a cattle rancher in Wyo- 
ming, is an old friend of Mr. Rank’s 
ind is planning to meet him in Chi- 
cago on June 18, and, with him, in- 
spect outstanding mills there and in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. They 
expect to be in Minneapolis June 
21-22. 

Although still devoting much of his 
time to the flour milling business 
and its ancillaries, Mr. Rank in re- 
cent years has become actively en- 
gaged in the motion picture business 
(see “Miller Rank Makes Movies on 
the Side,” The Northwestern Miller, 
May 30). He is chairman of General 
Film Distributors, Ltd.,  Britain’s 





leading film distributing company, 
and controls a number of cinemas 
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and studios for the production of 
British films. Last year he organ- 
ized Eagle-Lion Films, Inc., for 
world-wide distribution of his films 
and secured a 50% interest in the 
Canadian Odeon Circuit, and now has 
launched Production Facilities 
(Films), Ltd., as a central office to 
co-ordinate the activities of all his 
film production companies. 

Mr. Rank’s first interest is still the 
flour milling industry and Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., of which he is a member 
of the board of directors. He is 
largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of his firm’s immense feeding- 
stuffs business, including the manu- 
facture and distribution of such prod- 
ucts as cooked flaked corn, barley 
meal, corn meals and oat products. 
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“A”? Award Winner 
* * + 
Kansas Flour Mills Company to Hold 





Presentation Ceremony 
July 3 


Kansas City, Mo.—Formal presen- 
tation of the achievement “A” award 
flag will be made to the Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, July 3, it was an- 
nounced last week by E. P. Mitchell, 
president. The ceremony will be held 
at the company’s 6,600-sack mill in 
North Kansas City, and pins will be 
given to all employees and officers 
of the company who participated in 
the accomplishment. 

Other men in the company who 
have been active in its management 
during this exceptional record of war- 
time production are W. R. Duerr, vice 
president and general manager, P. 
H. Lawson, general superintendent, 
Harry Stevenson, grain buyer, W. R. 
Goodrick, in charge of milling, C. F. 
Buck, chief chemist, George Carter, 
in charge of packaging and loading, 
William H. Messersmith, in charge 
of grain elevators, and W. H. Beal, 
who has been with the company for 
many years, coming to the Kansas 
City plant when it was built. 
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J. GILL JORDAN PROMOTED 


New York, N. Y.—The election of 
J. Gill Jordan as assistant secretary 
of Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., was 
recently announced by Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp, president. Associated 
with Winthrop for 16 years, Mr. Jor- 
dan has been since 1936 divisional 
manager of its San Francisco pro- 
fessional service office, covering 11 
Pacific Coast states. From 1927 to 
1929 he was general merchandise 
manager in charge of sales of the 
Whelan Drug Co., Chicago, and from 
1924 to 1927 was with the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Chicago. 
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FOUNDATION FUND 
GROWS 


Chicago, Ill.—Further contri- 
butions have been announced to 
the endowment fund of _ the 
American Bakers Foundation in 
recent weeks. Seventeen contri- 
butions aggregating $1,685 have 
been added to the previous total, 
making a current sum of $470,- 
649 since the drive started a year 
ago. This, added to the original 
fund of $314,452, means a total 
endowment of $785,101 at the 
present moment. There remains 
about $215,000 to raise to reach 
the goal of a million-dollar foun- 
dation. 
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Car Permit System Liberalized; 
Northwest Wheat Problem Eases 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With the ob- 
jectives of providing wheat to millers 
and to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for the army export program well 
on the way to solution, the car per- 
mit restrictions on grain movement 
in the Northwest have been liber- 
alized. 

An amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s regulation, 
effective June 11, has removed the 
requirement for permits for move- 
ment of any grain in the Northwest 
origin territory and also for move- 
ment from terminals in that area 
into Area B. Permits still are re- 
quired for movement into Area A. 

Area B includes stations in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Illinois, as well as all points in the 
Chicago switching district, Omaha, 
South Omaha and Nebraska City, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Area A comprises the central 
states territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line and south along the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. 

The commitments of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. for movement of 
wheat from Duluth for army export 
have been filled for the month of 
June and part of July, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be no difficulty 
in supplying wheat for the yet un- 
covered portion of July. The ICC 
permit order expires July 31. 

At the same time, millers’ wheat 
stocks are in a much better position 
than they were at the start of the 
permit system May 7 at Minneapolis 


and Buffalo and at interior points. 
While durum wheat still is a prob- 
lem for millers, that scarcity is not 
the result of any car condition, but 
rather a lack of durum at country 
elevators. 

The relaxation of the permit regu- 
lation is expected to be permanent. 
However, if the removal of permits 
on coarse grains should result in a 
flood of those grains to market and a 
resulting decline in wheat, the restric- 
tions would be imposed again. This 
effect is not expected, however, as 
in recent weeks permits have been 
issued freely for coarse grains move- 
ment and the backlog of applications 
for coarse grains movement in the 
files of the Northwest permit com- 
mittee has been cleaned up. 

Continuation of the permits for 
shipment into Area A is largely a 
matter of controlling the car supply 
in Northwest states. It is be- 
lieved that cars going into Area B 
will come back to the Northwest sec- 
tion quickly, but that some control 
was needed for eastern movement to 
keep an adequate number of boxcars 
in the Northwest. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis de- 
clined somewhat in the past week, 
following more liberal issuing of per- 
mits on coarse grains. This fact, 
combined with longer shipments from 
the country now required as the 
“clean up” movement goes farther 
westward and some accumulation of 
cars at Duluth awaiting unloading, 
is the cause of the smaller wheat 
arrivals. 





Millers’ Regional Meeting Program 
Moves Westward to Pacific Coast 


Chicago, I1].—Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington representa- 
tive of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, came to Chicago June 4 from 
the East. On Tuesday, June 5, 
Mr. Fakler, Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the federation, 
and Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
appeared on the program of the 
regional meeting of the federation 
held in Minneapolis. 

To address the 60th annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Association, Mr. Steen, accompanied 
by Hill Clark, treasurer of the fed- 
eration, was in Springfield, Il., on 
June 7. Mr. Steen and C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie of the McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., president of Millers 
National Federation, left Chicago, 
June 10, for the West coast to par- 
ticipate in a meeting of the North 
Pacific Millers Association, June 12 in 
Portland, Ore. 

About 45 millers attended the 
Springfield meeting, which was 
adopted as a part of the federation’s 
regional program. Most of them 
were from Illinois, but a few came 
from Indiana and Missouri. Presid- 
ing officer was Paul B. Schurmann, 
Hanover Star Milling Co., German- 
town, president of the association. 

Paul Marshall, Chicago, discussed 
the southeastern rate case, and Al- 
len Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for- 
mer Office of Price Administration 
price executive, spoke briefly. Howard 
Leonard, director of. agriculture for 
the state of Illinois, dealt with local 
agricultural problems. 

The present officers of the South- 


ern Illinois Millers Association were 
re-elected, as follows: President, Paul 
B. Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling 
Co., Germantown; vice _ president, 
Harold S. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Milling 
Co., Lebanon, and J. L. Grigg, Sparta, 
secretary-treasurer. 

At noon the millers were taken 
on a trip through the Pillsbury mill, 
and following the meeting, all in at- 
tendance were guests of the Service 
Grain Co., St. Louis, at a cocktail 
party and buffet dinner. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the toastmaster, introduced 
Dwight Green, governor of Illinois, 
Larry Volz, his administrative as- 
sistant, and C. F. Becker, state treas- 
urer and formerly in the milling busi- 
ness at Red Bud, IIl. 

R. G. Goodell, president Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., presided at 
the Minneapolis meeting, at which 
Mr. Fakler outlined trends in admin- 
istrative affairs at Washington, Mrs. 
Snyder described the work of the 
Wheat Flour Institute in such a way 
as to earn the enthusiastic commen- 
dation of those who heard her, and 
Mr. Steen read a significant paper 
on postwar milling capacity, the 
full text of which appears in this is- 
sue, beginning on page 18a. 

A regional meeting has been called 
for Wednesday, June 27, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The afternoon session will 
be set aside for a special conference 
on the shortening situation. V. H. 
Engelhard, Jr., of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., who was chairman of the OPA 
task committee on shortening last 
year, is to lead the discussion. Present 
will be an OPA representative from 
Washington. 
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SENATE PASSES AMENDMENT 
SETTING COSTS AT BASIS 


Surprise Action Follows Rejection of Broader Taft and 
Thomas Proposals to Guarantee Processors’ Profits 
—Senate Version Not Likely to Survive 


Washington, D. C.—Carrying the 
burden of an amendment creating a 
new concept of farm products price 
ceilings, the Senate June 11 passed an 
extension of the emergency price 
control act of 1942, making it effec- 
tive for one more year. The House 
still has to pass the bill. 

The amendment guarantees a prof- 
it to the farmer. It provides: 


“It shall be unlawful to estab- 
lish or maintain against the pro- 
ducers of any livestock, grain or 
other agricultural commodity a 
maximum price for such commod- 
ity which does not equal all costs 
and expenses (including all over- 
head expenses, a return on cap- 
ital and an allowance for labor 
of the producer and his family) 
incurred in the production of 
such commodity, plus a reason- 
able profit thereon.” 

The action was a complete sur- 
prise, since the Senate had previous- 
ly rejected somewhat broader amend- 
ments of the same type proposed by 
Senators Taft and Thomas. Senators 
Wherry of Nebraska and Shipstead 
of Minnesota sponsored the amend- 
ment that was adopted. 


Not Expected to Survive 

Washington observers generally be- 
lieved that the Wherry-Shipstead 
amendment would not survive in the 
final action on the price bill. It was 
regarded as certain that the bill will 
have to go to a conference between 
Senate and House eventually and the 
farm products cost amendment was 
regarded chiefly as trading material 





CORN BAN EXPECTED 


Washington, D. C.—Drastic restric- 
tions on the purchase of corn by oth- 
ers than the food and feed industries 
appear imminent as the result of 
sharp trade protests to the War Food 
Administration. It had been an- 
nounced previously that the distill- 
ers would be restricted to 50% corn 
use of No. 3 grade or less for the 
30-day “alcohol holiday,” but pro- 
tests from the trade have been so 
critical that restrictions on the use 
of corn by distillers or for export 
are expected to be applied soon ef- 
fective for 30 days. 





for the OPA opponents in this con- 
ference. 

Administration supporters in the 
Senate and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration officials both said it would 
be an impossible task to comply with 
the amendment, which would, in ef- 
fect, substitute a cost basis for the 
current parity basis in setting farm 
products ceilings. OPA would have 
to determine the cost of producing 
every farm commodity before a ceil- 
ing price could be established. 

The action came after a contro- 
versy over two other amendments 
proposed by Senators Taft and Thom- 
as. This fight was resolved by pas- 
sage of a milder substitute amend- 
ment, offered by Senator Barkley, 
which directs OPA to consider the 
three main groups of meats—cattle, 





ODT Permit System Established 


for Grain Sent to New Orleans 


Washington, D. C.—AIl grain ship- 
ments moving into the port of New 
Orleans by barge or rail must move 
under permits to be authorized by 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
order 51, effective immediately. The 
action is taken, according to top ODT 
officials, to bring about orderly move- 
ment of commodities through the 
port where facilities have recently 
bogged down under the heavy mili- 
tary wheat export program. 

In a statement accompanying the 
issuance of the ODT order Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson said: 

“The ODT, these last few months, 
has been given the job of moving 
an enormous amount of grain from 
the interior to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for export to our armies and 
allies overseas. New Orleans can be 
one of the most useful grain ports 
in the nation. Its public grain eleva- 
tor is constructed to permit the 
simultaneous discharge of railway 
cars and barges and the loading of 
ships. Located on the Mississippi 
River, it should be able to handle a 
considerable portion of the entire 





grain crop of the Mississippi Valley 
in barges and thus release a large 
number of critically needed railway 
cars for other uses.” 

A port advisory committee consist- 
ing of following membership has 
been named by ODT to assist in ad- 
ministering the permit order. The 
advisory committee, representing va- 
rious agencies and organizations, con- 
sists of the following: 

F. S. Keiser, associate director, 
ODT railway transport department, 
chairman; Victor Parvin, district 
port director ODT railway transport 
department, vice chairman; A. W. 
Kitto, assistant director ODT water- 
ways transport department; S. J. 
Webster, War Shipping Administra- 
tion; C. C. Howell, New Orleans port 
of embarkation; O. C. Olson, board of 
port commissioners; W. J. Strauven 
and W. B. Fox, New Orleans Board 
of Trade; C. G. Raunch, Commodity 
Credit Corp; C. F. Schully, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; P. J. 
Kenney, American Waterways Op- 
erators, Inc; C. D. Sturtevant, War 
Food Administration. 
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Record Crowd at Uhlmann’s Wheat 
Field Day to Hear E. J. Murphy 


Kansas City, Mo. —- From 400 to 
500 millers, grain men and bakers 
are expected to hear E. J. Murphy, 
chief of the grain products branch 
of the War Food Administration, 
discuss “grading of Kansas wheat” 
at the wheat field day on the Paul 
Uhlmann farm near Kansas City, 
June 16. 

Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking 
Co., and Harvey J. Owens, chief con- 
sultant of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps Depot, Chicago, also will ap- 
pear on the program with important 
and timely messages on flour and 
wheat. Those who attend the func- 
tion, which has become an annual 
event in the Southwest, are invited 
to visit with the speakers after the 
meeting. Mr. Murphy, who rarely is 


able to get away from his duties in 
Washington, will be able to get firs} 
hand discussions of the various grad- 
ing problems that face the indust 
in the Middle West. 

After an inspection of the nine 
hard and eight soft winter wheat 
varieties growing in the Uhlmann 
test plot, the crowd will assemble 
to hear the speakers. The annual 
barbecue and refreshments provid 
by Mr. Uhlmann will be served af 
er the meeting. 

An unusual and timely event thai 
has grown from a small gathering 
to look at wheat varieties to ji 
present size, the annual wheat field 
day at the Uhlmann farm will hay 
its largest attendance in history this 
year. Millers from all over the Sout! 
west have accepted invitations. 





Abuse of Section 6 of Millfeed 


Price Order Discussion Topic 


Chicago, Ill.—Millers will be urged 
voluntarily to avoid any abuse of 
Section 6 of the millfeed. price ceil- 
ing order, which provides for f.o.b. 
mill sales and, if such voluntary ac- 
tion is forthcoming, there is little 
likelihood of a revision of the section 
or the regulation by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

This was the chief outcome of a 
meeting of flour, feed and jobbing 
representatives with Clive Marshall, 
chief of the grain and feed section 
of OPA, and Charles McClave, flour 
and millfeed price head, which was 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on June 11. 

Mr. Marshall made it clear, how- 
ever, that if abuses of Section 6 con- 
tinued, some revision of the price 
regulation would be necessary. 

Meetings of millers, particularly 
those operating at interior points, 
will be scheduled in an effort to have 
a complete understanding of how 
sales should and should not be made 
under Section 6. No past sales, or 
sales of millfeed against flour orders 
that have been booked, will be dis- 


turbed, but every effort will be mad 
to get millers to discontinue f.o.b 
sales of millfeed into their ‘norma! 
flow” territories, it is understood. 

Mr. McClave will meet with 
group of flour millers to discuss th 
subject further at Wichita on June 14 

Attending the Chicago meetin; 
were the following: 

Millers: Atherton Bean, Interna 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Mark 
N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo; Fred F. Burns, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita; George 
Work, Colorado Mill & Elevator Co.., 
Denver; Ben Caldwell, Oklahoma 
City. 

Mixers: D. Worthing, 
Cox Co., Boston; Dean McNeil, 
Ralston Purina, St. Louis; L. A. 
Brooks, Cosby Hodges, Birmingham; 
Stuart Nordvall, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Jobbers: A. H. Ascherman, A. H 
Ascherman Co., San Francisco; A. L 
Stanchfield, A. L. Stanchfield Co., 
Minneapolis; J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City; Max Cohn, Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


Chas. M 





lamb and hogs—separately in fixing 
price ceilings. It stipulates that the 
maximum prices set must allow a 
“reasonable margin of profit” to the 
industry on each species. 

The only argument made for the 
Wherry-Shipstead amendment was 
that it would do for farmers what 
the Barkley amendment would do 
for meat processors. 


Thomas Proposal Defeated 

In rejecting the Thomas proposal, 
the Senate turned down a _ broad 
amendment which would have re- 
quired OPA to set ceilings on any 
major farm product that would give 
the processor a “reasonable profit not 
less than the profit earned by such 
processor during a representative base 
period.” This proposal embodied the 
idea which had the support of Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Na- 





tional Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the House banking and 
currency committee is holding public 
hearings on the price control act to 
decide what the lower House will do 
with the measure. 

While it is expected that the House 
will go to work on the Senate bill 
immediately, there is a_ possibility 
that the controversy might drag 
along to the point where some emer- 
gency resolution might have to be 
adopted to extend OPA temporarily 


until final terms can be agreed upon. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS EXCHANGE 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—P. M. Clarke, 
a local grain broker, is the new presi- 
dent of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade. He succeeds H. A. Davis for 
the coming year. C. W. Colby was 
elected vice president. 
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WPB PREPARING FOR 
TEXTILE ALLOTMENT 


—~<— 


Bag Manufacturers Expect Plan to 
Become Operative in Third 
Quarter 


New York, N. Y.—It has become 
apparent to bag manufacturers here 
that the much discussed allotment 
program of cotton goods would be put 
into effect at the beginning of the 
third quarter. Manufacturers re- 
ceived forms from the War Produc- 
tion Board, apparently asking for in- 
formation upon which to base allot- 
ments. 

WPB officials sent to the bag mak- 
ers forms WPB4244 and 2842, the 
former to be used to report the in- 
ventory position of cottons, and the 
latter for use in applying for prefer- 
ence ratings. The completed forms 
were returnable by June 15. 

This action scotched all optimistic 
thinking that the WPB proposal had 
been abandoned. That feeling had 
gained prevalence since the recent 
amendment to Conservation Order 
M-221 was issued. WPB’s recent ac- 
tion also dispelled any hopes that 
the letter sent by the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association to War 
Food Administration officials and to 
WPB Chairman J. A. Krug had been 
given favorable consideration. This 
letter was protesting any sort of 
an allotment plan, stating that such 
would hamper, rather than facilitate, 
bag industry operations. 

Bag men here agreed that estab- 
lishment of an allotment of cotton 
goods would be all very well if some 
assurance is given on availability of 
supplies. But they pointed out there 
are no indications as yet of such a 
step being taken. Asked is that a 
directive be served on gray cloth 
producers to supply goods to the bag 
trade in the amount established in 
the quotas. The harmful effect of 
the program as it now is indicated 
is that it would establish a lid on 
the volume of various constructions 
that could be obtained and prohibit 
making up deficits in certain cottons 
through securing additional supplies 
of others. 

Bag men last week continued to 
wait impatiently for signs of selling 
in cotton goods being resumed. With 
the third quarter only a few weeks 
off and the bag industry’s position on 
cottons wide open for this period, the 
trade looked daily for an opening up 
of forward business, but without suc- 
cess. There practically were no sales 
made during the week. Only a 
trickle of sheetings moved against 
the AA-2X rating, and these for 
quick delivery this month. 

A continuance of burlap supplies 

the present rate to the end of 
this year was assured at the week- 
end when the U. S. government made 
1 supplementary purchase of 45,000 
bales for the fourth quarter through 
Burlap Agents Group headquarters. 

Improvement in the paper situa- 
tion for the bag trade is still lacking 
s delays have been incurred in the 
expected shipments of wood pulp 
from Sweden. Action from OPA is 
waited on requests of Swedish pro- 
ducers for a price increase over the 
established ceilings on domestic and 
Canadian pulp, which is said to be 
1eeded to cover higher costs. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN FLOUR STANDARD 


Standards for flour sold to Michi- 
gan state institutions have been re- 
vised and beginning July 1, Michigan 
mills will supply flour to state insti- 
tutions on the basis of 11% protein, 
46 ash and 14% moisture. No tol- 








erances are provided, 
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The Squeeze Becomes a Strangle 


simple fact that they cannot be sure of getting 

the flour necessary to operate their businesses 
after July 1, regardless of their existing contracts, if 
the subsidy situation is not clarified before that time. 
This assumes that the bread ceiling will not be raised on 
that date. 

Consumers and Congress must understand this as 
well. If it becomes properly understood, action may be 
taken in time to prevent a wholly needless shutdown 
of the milling industry, with all its tragic implications. 

To plan their operations, to permit them to schedule 
their running time, to buy wheat, to protect their cus- 
tomers, millers for some time have found it necessary 
on one basis or another to sell flour beyond June 30— 
beyond the date after which the government has not 
yet authorized subsidy payments. It should be kept in 
mind that this flour was sold in good faith and in the 
expectation that the subsidy program will be continued, 
for the Defense Supplies Corp. has not yet announced its 
termination and only the technicality of providing pay- 
ment is lacking. 

Some sales have been made contingent upon the 
subsidy being extended. These will be canceled June 
30 if the Reconstruction Finance Corp. bill has not been 
passed by that date. 

Some sales have been made with no such cancella- 
tion clause. Millers who hold these contracts would be 
able to deliver only at great loss to themselves and 
within the limits of surplus. 

Some sales will have been made with the new pro- 
vision permitted by the Office of Price Administration 
to allow the price to be increased after June 30 if the 
subsidy is diminished or eliminated on those contracts. 
Bakers who hold these contracts also will be liable to 
heavy loss if they are forced to accept that flour at a 
65c per sack increase in price and must still sell bread at 
the old ceiling, in an effort to keep going. 


B “imvte should become aware immediately of the 


Family flour buyers who have contracts with the 
new clause will be able to pass on the increase to the 
consumer, but this volume, and the government flour 
sold with subsidy protection, will be the only product 
millers will be able to mill and deliver after June 30 if the 
subsidy is not extended. 

It is remotely possible that if the subsidy is not ex- 
tended a few millers would take the dangerous chance 
of shipping flour on old unprotected contracts for a time 
after June 30 in expectation that Congress would pass 
subsidy legislation soon thereafter and make it retro- 
active, but this would be placing far too much trust in 
a Congress that has not yet evidenced full appreciation 
of its responsibility and the dangerous consequences of 
continued failure to act. 

Men in the industry have followed the wandering 
path of the RFC subsidy bill through committees and 
through both Houses enough to understand some of the 
many reasons why government does not or will not work 
with an industry closely enough to prevent periods of 
hopeless confusion. But this knowledge does nothing 
to compensate them for the toll of time, anxiety and 
hazard to which they already have been subjected. 

We are at the point where in two weeks the flour 
industry will stop functioning if something isn’t done. It 
is time for more bakers and consumers to join millers in 
making the issue loud and clear to those who are kick- 
ing it around in Washington. 

At the moment this is written the House-Senate con- 
ference committee appears to have ironed out disputed 
points that have proved a delaying obstacle, but final 
action on the fioor of Congress may be subject to still 
more of the procrastination that has produced the present 
crisis. 

The bread industries have never wanted a subsidy, 
but if they must live with it they must be able to de- 
pend upon it. 
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Action Expected in Near Future 
on Boxcar Shortage in Southwest 


Chicago, Ill—An announcement is 
expected within the near future from 
railroad sources as to new plans for 


speedily in the face of the extreme- 
ly critical transportation situation.” 


sible will be done to expedite the 
wheat movement. It must be re- 
membered, they say, that a shortage 


insuring an adequate supply of box- 
cars to move the new wheat crop, 
already being harvested in the South- 
west. 

A meeting here between high offi- 
cials of the Association of American 
Railroads and transportation officers 
of western grain lines closed Satur- 
day without a definite course of ac- 
tion decided upon, but a further con- 
ference in Washington by A.A.R. of- 
ficials who were present at the Chi- 
cago meeting, is expected to result 
in an announcement. 

Western railroads, faced with mov- 
ing an estimated billion-bushel wheat 
crop this year while straining to 
transport peak loads of war supplies 
to the West coast as well as sub- 
stantial amounts of grain to Gulf 
and Lake ports for the army export 
program, are seeking means. to 
stretch the slender supply of box- 
cars. 

Last year, with a tight boxcar sit- 
uation looming, the five major grain- 
carrying roads were nevertheless able 
to “bank” 14,000 cars in their terri- 
tories for the peak movement. Small 
as this reservoir was, it was 14,000 
cars better than this year when not 
a single car has been stored for the 


peak rush. 
A spokesman for the Office of De- 
fense Transportation asserted in 


Washington June 11 that “there 
just aren’t enough boxcars to move 
the nation’s bumper grain crops 


Dumping Wheat on Ground 


Some new crop wheat is being 
dumped on the ground in Oklahoma 
because of blocked elevators in the 
wheat country. Last Saturday four 
elevators at Eldorado, Okla., turned 
away loaded wheat trucks because 
they could not store the grain and 
could not get rolling stock to move 
it out to terminal markets. 

Only 31 carloads had been shipped 
from the area, one of Oklahoma’s 
largest wheat producing sections. 
Forty more carloads were stored in 
vacant houses, barns, and on the 
ground. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, head of 
the ODT, said that the stories ap- 
pearing over the week-end regard- 
ing the shortage of boxcars failed to 
tell the entire story. According to 
Mr. Johnson, there are at present 
only 22 blocked elevators throughout 
the country. In the Eldorado, Okla., 
region, Mr. Johnson said, the railroad 
serving that territory has recently 
been tied up because of floods. 

The carriers have moved 1,050 cars 
of wheat from the Southwest in three 
weeks this year as compared with 
only 600 cars in a similar period in 
1944, Mr. Johnson pointed out in his 
contention that stories of inability to 
move wheat are exaggerated. 


Labor Shortage a Factor 


Government officials have given 
their assurance that everything pos- 





of labor at terminals is an important 
factor which retards movement of 
cars from _ producing regions’ to 
terminals and return. 

Ralph E. Clark, head of the closed 
car section of the A.A.R., held out 
little hope of an increase in the quota 


of empty boxcars from the East, 
while western railroad officials hoped 
for an early announcement from 


Washington which would alleviate the 
shortage. 


Want Distribution System 

If the present quota of 1,100 empty 
boxcars delivered to western lines at 
points from Chicago to Memphis is 
not increased, many western railroad 
officials feel that a stringent car dis- 
tribution system, similar to that long 
employed to stretch the limited sup- 
ply of refrigerator cars, under the 
direction of an agent for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, should 
be set up. 

J. J. Mahoney, superintendent of 
transportation for the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, said in a discussion of the box- 
car situation that this year was the 
first time in many years that west- 
ern railroads did not have a backlog 
of boxcars for the wheat movement. 

“With a bumper wheat crop com- 
ing into harvest, we face the darkest 
prospect for cars in which to move 
grain that we have ever had,” he 
said, 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SLACKENS 


FOLLOWING RECENT SPLURGE 


Bakers’ Needs Covered in Previous Week—Subsidy and 
New Crop Developments Awaited—OPA Ceiling 
Flexibility of Little Importance 


Following the recent heavy volume 
of buying which resulted from the 
adjustment in wheat ceiling prices, 
flour trade decreased sharply last 
week. The volume of business booked, 
however, still was fairly liberal, most 
of it occurring early in the period 

before the buying inter- 
est disappeared. Most 
buyers_ replenished 
their diminishing stocks 
on the previous week’s 
splurge and now seem 
satisfied to await sub- 
sidy and new crop developments. The 
congressional procrastination in the 
subsidy matter still clouds the opera- 
tional plans of millers and the per- 
mission of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to raise flour ceilings enough 
to cover the subsidy is of little or 
no importance, according to millers. 
Flour buyers see no reason why they 
should be asked to pay above ceiling 
prices without a commensurate ad- 
justment in ceilings on bakery goods. 
With a heavy new crop of wheat 
pressing for sale, they are thinking 
in terms of lower, rather than higher, 
flour prices. 


Spring Business Quiet 
Reported sales by spring wheat 
mills last week are somewhat mis- 
leading, since the total includes a 
carry-over from the previous week, 
which was not compiled on time. The 
total represents about 165% of ca- 


pacity, against 245%, the reported 
total for the preceding week, and 
37% a year ago. Business has be- 
come rather quiet, following the ac- 
tivity of the previous week. Bakers 
seem to have filled all urgent needs 
and have withdrawn. The little busi- 
ness passing is of routine nature and 
small in volume. Permission of the 
OPA to raise flour ceilings enough 
to cover the subsidy in the event it 
is not extended by June 30 is ex- 
pected to have little effect on buying 
interest, since users are not expected 
to take kindly to the idea of paying 
more for their flour. Shipping direc- 
tions are heavy and mills are oper- 
ating at close to capacity. 


Southwest Sales 72% 


Sales of flour in the Southwest 
reached 72% of capacity last week, 
despite little interest from regular 
buyers and mills’ reluctance to sell 
the trade farther ahead than July 1. 
Sales the previous week were 129%, 
compared with 41% a year ago. Be- 
fore the new OPA order came out 
permitting mills to raise their flour 
ceilings if the subsidy is not extend- 
ed, sales of flour already had sub- 
sided except for the protected army 
business. Those who have commit- 
ments reaching beyond June 30 be- 
came more concerned about them as 
the subsidy extension is delayed. As 
a consequence, there was a sharp de- 
cline in the volume of business 





Macaroni Buyers Unable to Contract 
Semolina Due to Durum Uncertainty 


The macaroni trade is willing to 
buy semolinas now for almost any 
shipment, but mills still are reluc- 
tant to sell, with the wheat situa- 
tion as it is and the uncertainties 
surrounding contracts, old or new, 
based on the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration ruling concerning the sub- 
sidy. The supply of durum is again 
very critical. Receipts have fallen 
off and are not anywhere near mill 
requirements. Mills can find sellers 
of durum “to arrive,’’ but they have 
no assurance of when the grain will 
be made available to them, or wheth- 
er it will be old or new crop wheat. 
Durum bought now to arrive might 
not be delivered for months. Mar- 
ket reports have it that mill buyers 
are paying full ceilings for any de- 
livery during the remainder of this 
calendar year. 

Interest naturally centers on the 
quantity of old crop durum still to 
be marketed. It is said that there is 
perhaps 3,500,000 bus more than the 
normal 7,000,000 bus carry-over, or 
10,500,000 bus in all. The durum 
mills, it is claimed, will want at 
least 8,000,000 bus for domestic needs 
alone. If these figures are anywhere 
near correct, there will be very little 
left for the army and lend-lease, and 
millers would like to know where the 
durum is coming from to meet all 
requirements. There is, of course, 
plenty of durum in Canada, which 
might be brought in to at least care 
for export needs, if the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or some other govern- 


ment agency could arrange for its 
movement. 

Meanwhile, noodle production in 
the East is likely to cease within 
30 to 120 days as a result of the ex- 
tension of the army’s priority on all 
eggs to cover 100% of breakers’ out- 
put. This will divert demand to 
spaghetti and macaroni, of which the 
army already is taking about 40% 
of the output from most manufac- 
turers. Total output of paste prod- 
ucts for the first quarter amounted 
to 255,799,324 lbs, compared with 
191,039,745 lbs in the same quarter 
of 1944 and 286,508,794 lbs for that 
period of 1943. Annual production 
for 1937-41 averaged 677,614,107 lbs. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 9, 
were as follows: 

Duluth 
$1.76 
uo ee 1,75 1.76 
| 1.74 1.76 


Minneapolis 
1 Durum or 
2 Durum or 
3 Durum or 
4 Durum or 
5 Durum or 
1 Red Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller hy 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
S| Ree ere eee *194,562 103 
Previous week ....... 193,775 92 
ee. Me. hex pucedass 0o% 142,672 73 
Crop year 
production 
ee SS, ee ees 9,845,938 
Bear. BoP BO, TOES. s cevccrcree 8,218,199 


*Eight companies, 
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booked to the regular trade and 
many millers completely withdrew 
from the market at the end of the 
week. Such action, deemed neces- 
sary in the face of the subsidy un- 
certainty, is expected to speed up the 
necessary legislation. Operations 
have improved throughout the South- 
west as the result of war plant labor 
becoming somewhat more available 
and also the ability of mills to attract 
school boys, who now are on their 
summer vacations. Nearly every in- 
terior point reports better produc- 
tion. 
Eastern Demand Slackens 


Buffalo sales dropped off in com- 
parison with the previous week, but 
bakery inquiries still are very active. 
Directions are heavy and production 
is liberal. At New York, the brisk 
business of the previous week satis- 
fied the needs of bakers and current 
sales are smaller. Mills are not press- 
ing sales at all and nearly all of 
them now include a cancellation 
clause dependent upon the extension 
of the subsidy. 

New business at Boston is almost 
nil. In cases where there is a real 
need for flour, millers will not let 
the trade go without, but such in- 
stances are rare. The baking trade 
is covered ahead comfortably and 
with quotations strong and the move- 
ment of winter wheat just ahead, 
bakers see no reason for worrying 
about additional commitments at this 
time. Drastic cuts in sugar and 
shortening also detract from inter- 
est in flour. The baking trade in the 
Philadelphia area is well supplied 
for the near future and mill agents 
anticipate a slow demand for a while, 
apart from government purchases. 
Most flours are held at the ceilings 
and there is little incentive for bak- 
ers to buy. 


Sweet Goods Cut Seen 


Demand at Chicago has slowed up 
considerably and only the usual small 
lot buying is reported. Mills are re- 
luctant to make sales in view of the 
subsidy uncertainty. Directions con- 
tinue fairly good. Cleveland jobbers 
have enjoyed a very brisk trade with 
bakers, a great many of whom have 
contracted ahead for 60 days. Most 
flour has been bought at ceiling 
prices. Family trade is surprisingly 
brisk, especially for this time of year 
and considering the shortage of sug- 
ar and shortening. Bakers believe 
that it will be necessary to discontinue 
doughnuts and cookies and reduce 
output of cakes. Some of them ex- 
pect to close two days each week. 
St. Louis reports sales limited, except 
to the army, due to uncertainty con- 
cerning the subsidy extension. 

Southeastern flour business _ re- 
mains limited to the usual day-to- 
day sales for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment that have been evident for sev- 
eral weeks. 


Production 


Flour production increased 251,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er,, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,709,028 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,458,467 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,059,339 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago, with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,484,- 
070 sacks and three years ago 2,401,- 
387. All sections of the country ex- 
cept the Pacific Northwest showed 
increased production, as_ follows: 
Northwest 71,000 sacks, Southwest 
78,000, Buffalo 21,000, central and 
southeastern states 12,000. The out- 
put in the Pacific Northwest was 
down 31,000 sacks. 
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LABOR SHORTAGES 
SLOW FEED MILLS 


Plants Hampered in Filling Active 
Demand for Formula Feeds— 
Ingredients at Ceiling 


Feedstuffs markets continue strong, 
with available supply of principal in- 
gredients scarce and prices firmly 
wedged at OPA maximum levels, 
Urgent demand persists for all items 
on the feed list. Strength in aj] 
feedstuffs is intensified by a sensa- 
tional upward 
climb of grain sor- 
ghums prices, fur- 
ther tightening of 
corn at ceiling lev- 
els and substantial 
advances in prices of barley and oais, 

Complete disappearance of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. feed wheat, ex- 
cept in the Pacific Northwest, has 
also added to problems of feed mi»- 
ers. Operations of mixed feed plan‘s 
in some instances are hampered hy 
inability to obtain a plentiful sup- 
ply of ingredients. 

The labor situation is still an ini- 
portant factor in formula feed pro- 
duction. With the lateness of the 
chick season and the likelihood of 
a heavy demand from hog feeders, 
most mills anticipate running time 
as heavy as labor and the supply of 
bags will permit during the next 
several months. The index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices last 
week advanced slightly under the in- 
fluence of further gains in hominy 
feed, and stood at 164.9, compared 
with 164.8 for the previous week and 
166 for the corresponding week lasi 
year. 





Millfeeds 

At Kansas City, Mo., wheat mill- 
feed offerings are small, even for 
remote future shipment, in spite of 
mill operations at near capacity. A 
large percentage of the current out- 
put is being applied on old contracts 
and much of the balance is sold at 
mill door or to mixed car customers. 
Bidding for millfeeds persists on an 
active scale for deferred shipment, 
ranging as far as a year ahead at 
full jobbers’ delivered ceilings. A 
number of mixers display a willing- 
ness to absorb supplies at f.o.b. ori- 
gin ceilings for shipment through the 
summer months. 

In the Dallas-Fort Worth area de- 
mand for feed is heavy, and inquiry 
from dairy and poultry men exceeds 
the supply. Some feed movement 
continues on government export or- 
ders contracted previously but no 
new export transactions are reported. 
Labor shortage is still an acute prob- 
lem. Supplies of feed are inadequate 
to supply the urgent demand at St. 
Louis. 

At Minneapolis the feed market is 
strong with trade active. Demand 
for everything in the feed line con- 
tinues at a high level and current 
production is taken as fast as of- 
fered. An insatiable demand per- 
sisted for wheat feeds and prices 
readily hold at full ceilings for any 
time of shipment during the balance 
of the calendar year. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the Nortl 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 59,955 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 54,217,000 tons in 
the week previous and 47,278 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date amounts to 
2,721,900 tons as against 2,611,692 in 
the same period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Crop Pressure Depresses 
Wheat Futures Prices 


Farmers Expected to Release New Wheat Freely— 
Hoover’s Statement on Foreign Needs Bearish 


Wheat futures last week were 
barely steady to moderately easier, 
influenced by impending pressure of 
new crop movement, which already 
is attaining volume in the deep 
southwest. Herbert Hoover stated that 
150,000,000 bus of wheat likely would 










cover the most 
: pressing foreign 
$s ; 
» ee relief needs and 
i unofficial intima- 


Down tions that the peak 


of the army flour 
purchases likely would be reached 
next month tempered the bullish en- 
thusiasm which has attended recent 
discussions of heavy drainage of 
United States reserves. Last week’s 


rush of flour business which accom- 


panied the upward adjustment in 
wheat ceilings, tapered off quickly, 


and with mills indifferent toward any 
but government flour orders until 
the subsidy question is settled, mill- 
ine demand for wheat is expected 
to be light after current needs are 
ce ered. 

‘rain men and millers were look- 
ing to the June official crop report 
to settle the uncertainty which re- 
cently has developed as a result of 
less optimistic private reports. The 
details of the official report are print- 
ed elsewhere in this journal. A 
private authority last week estimat- 
ed the winter wheat outturn at 787,- 
000,000 bus, and the spring yield at 
282,000,000 bus, for a total of 1,069,- 
000,000 bus. Harvesting is getting 
under way in northern Oklahoma and 
is expected to advance into southern 
Kansas within a week or 10 days. 
With current market values above 
the 1945 loan levels, growers are ex- 
pected to release wheat for market- 
ing at a rapid rate. The car short- 
age is rearing its ugly head again 
and it appears probable that much 
of the early farm marketings will 
have to be dumped on the ground. 

July wheat closed June 11 %c 
higher at Minneapolis to that much 
lower at Chicago and Kansas City. 
Final prices were: Minneapolis 
$1.6734, Chicago $1.67%4, Kansas City 
$1.58%. September wheat declined 
17, @2%%c, with Minneapolis closing 

$1.60%6, Chicago $1.63%. and Kan- 
sas City $1.561%4. Rye futures were 

@%,e higher, with Minneapolis 
July closing at $1.36% and Chicago 
July $1.42%. 


Springs Hold at Ceilings 


Spring wheat on the Minneapolis 
sh market continues in brisk de- 











RODNEY TO SWAP PAWNEE 
CERTIFIED SEED 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—The Rodney 
Milling Co., at McPherson, will en- 
ourage planting of the new im- 
proved Pawnee wheat, Al Dean, man- 
iger there, says, by trading five 
ushels of certified Pawnee seed for 
in equal amount of any accepted 
varieties during the harvest season. 
‘he mill will be host, June 14, to 28 


certified seed growers of the Mc- 
Pherson area. On the program will 
be Prof. R. I. Throckmorton, head 


of the agronomy department of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and Dr. John Parker, retiring direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association. 
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mand, especially for proteins of 13 to 
14% and higher. Full ceilings are 
bid for spot wheat and “to arrive” 
grain for shipment when cars are 
available. The market continues 
mainly on a “to arrive’ basis, as 
most of the receipts apply on pre- 
vious contracts and few are offered 
for open market sale. Arrivals at 
Minneapolis last week were smaller 
at 1,900 cars. Duluth received 3,451 
cars, with most of the grain on gov- 
ernment order for movement down 
the lakes for export. Only 54 cars 
of durum wheat arrived at Minne- 
apolis last week, a marked reduction 
from recent weeks. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on June 9: 


” 


b Beery cee OO GO 66560 ke ewes see 
, See Oe FS bc cwnssciscan ~ Beas 
2. Ree Oe Se 4 4-0-0:8-0 « eae 

Dates Wea iatek oe ee ee ae 1.70} 


2 DNS 57 Ibs 
3 DNS 56 Ibs 
3 DNS 55 Ibs 
12% protein or 


KEPurcrec nee een eo 1.69% 
Sera 1.69% 
.ceiling price 


Kansas City Offerings Light 

Receipts of winter wheat at nine 
southwestern markets last week to- 
tal 3,834 cars, as compared with 
3,863 the previous week and 3,756 
a year ago. The arrivals are increas- 
ing at Texas and Oklahoma points, 
but the gain is about offset by re- 
duced marketings at the more north- 
ern centers. Receipts still are not 
satisfying demand in Kansas City and 
ordinary protein kinds advanced ic 
on June 11 after showing some pre- 
vious weakness. All grades with 
12.50% and higher protein are hard 
at the ceiling and with the scarcity 
of cars, it is not unlikely that avail- 
ability will continue to be the con- 
trolling factor during and after the 
harvest movement. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of June 9: 

HARD AND DARK 


Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 & less 6 @11%4 5 @10% 4 @ 9} 


VA 
13.00-13.90 125% @14% 11%@13% 10%@12% 
14.00-14.40 13% @16% 125% @15% 11% @14% 
15.00-15.40 155% @18% 14% @17% 13% @16% 
16.00-16.40 17% @20% 16% @19% 15% @18% 
RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 11%@18 10%@17% 9%@16% 
Total receipts of new wheat at 


Fort Worth were 223 cars on June 
11, with under 12% protein selling 
at $1.68@1.69, 12% protein $1.70@ 
1.71 and 13% protein $1.72@1.75, 
according to billing, with at least 
4c premium for each %% of pro- 
tein above 12%. Outside demand is 
taking the protein wheat, with not 
so much interest shown by local 
Texas mills. Movement on the south 
Texas plains is just getting started 
and present indications are that that 
section will have above 13% average 
protein. 

The old crop basis at Enid remains 
unchanged from a week ago, with 
ordinary No. 1 hard quoted June 11 
at $1.75%, 12% protein $1.77, 13% 
$1.82 and 14% $1.84 bu. 


Pacific Markets Easier 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets are easier. Bid prices are 1%@ 
3%c bu lower compared with a week 
ago on ordinary classes of wheat. 
Only the high protein hard winters 
and hard whites show any strength, 
these being the only types in which 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


June 9, 1945 


niche 5 ee, Me CLT Oe *891,096 
SEIU NONE ig pcceer neds 1,298,660 
WES bse skeet igs cere aoe 547,120 
Central and Southeast ......... *601,940 
North Pacific Coast 370,212 


Previous June 10, June 12, June 13, 


week 1944 1943 1942 
820,216 692,403 587,877 518,467 
1,220,598 1,065,700 1,043,700 938,828 


426,437 
589,766 


401,450 


~411,129 435,478 
517,944 508,942 


372,163 272,073 


(2 


346,847 
306,526 
290,719 





Totals 


Percentage of 


be Giar6+.66 0.4.4 boa we elect 3,709,028 


total U.S. output 73 
*Preliminary. 


r i 

















——Percentage of activity——— 


3,458,467 3,059,339 2,848,070 2,401,387 


73 . 73 64 64 


Crop year flour production 














: - — a—— July 1 to", 
June 9, Previous June 10, June 12, June 13, June 9, June 10, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 
Northwest ....... 90 83 69 56 48 39,134,548 
Southwest ....... 94 88 77 75 68 59,877,838 
i ee 91 71 71 75 60 23,945,132 
Central and S. E 76 74 65 64 19 27,744,140 26,619,776 
No. Pacific Coast 90 97 86 83 7 18,305,048 16,646,625 
"OGM. 3é.6%:k-«% 90 84 74 70 58 169,006,706 160,941,847 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Wiknk Pat ane ae. ao St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South akota, Montana and Iowa: 
June 3-9 . 814,380 819,416 100 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 760,258 93 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ...... 814,380 668,301 8? Pi ee 667,800 566,684 85 
Two years ago.. 814,380 648,914 80 Previous week 667,800 541,704 81 
Five-year average .......ccececees 74 Year ago 660,498 423,941 64 
Ten-year average 64 Two years ago.. 738,822 ‘ 347 18 
PiVOVORE GYOPARH oko hie cc aya ve 54 
Kansas City ROM*FORE AVOTARS. 2c ccss cisevcsce 50 
Pe eee 352,800 282,468 80 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week , 281,343 80 estimated. 
Zeer UO ios 230,019 65 as 
Two years ago.. 230.770 65 Minneapolis 
Five-year Oe 68 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PORsFOGr RVOTERS 665 6iii.e sesbeee 67 capacity output tivity 
pa June 3-9 ...... 321,360 324,412 101 
Wichita Previous week 321,360 278,814 87 
Pune B28. scissiics 111,132 105,19 95 ROR? BMG 6.vb8h vs 318,120 268,462 84 
Previous week 2 7s Two years ago.. 319,284 230,530 72 
Year ago 84 PivG-$ORE BVOTORG. 645 6.666.660 6 ads 66 
Two years ago.. 84 TOM-VORE BVOTARS 2 cccccvvsesvesess 57 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
June OS re 109,956 91,584 83 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 92,000 84 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
YVOGQr O80 .2scice 109,956 74,577 68 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
T ars ago 9,956 7 33 ) r , 
['wo years ago.. 109,95t 9,1 64 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
se a oe —_ capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST June 3-9 ..... - 792,240 601,940 76 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Previous week 2 589,766 74 
* e% age Per 517,§ 5 
Seattle and Tacoma District moar Geo AE 4 
*Two years ago 508,942 64 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Five-year average ...... sceeae ee 61 
capacity output tivity "POUN<VGGP AVOTERG 6.60 66ccccceccctes 59 
June 3-8 civccss 269,100 234,736 87 oe 
Previous week 269.100 2 92 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago 269,100 227,85 85 *Not comparable with later years because 
[Two years ago.. 184,808 136,851 74 fewer mills reported. 
PiVG<VORT GVOTERS. 2565.0 cee icwines 71 ns 
TOR=FORr BVGTERS 64.66.6556 666s 08 8b0% 64 BUFFALO 
7 ; Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
June 3-9 : 143,200 135,476 95 SURO 29R 5603 ce 600,600 547,120 91 
Previous week 15 ) 107 Previous week 600,600 $26,437 71 
ROSE BOO. .cccis 1 101 Year ago 577,416 $11,129 71 
Two years ago.. 13 94 Two years ago.. 577,416 135,478 ° 75 
Five-year average 85 PiVG-Y¥ORF AVETEBS 2. fic ievwsovcsee 





average 


Ten-year 


Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North 


and South Dakota, and Montana, 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, 












-—— Buffalo . -—Combined—, 











Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production todate production to date production to date 

Jane 3-9 ..cces é 317 «1,465,526 18,170 791,196 10,468 165,178 59,955 2,721,900 
Previous week .. 3 16,725 5 4,217 
Two weeks ago 18,432 61,668 

1944 1,464,430 13,702 $51,918 47,278 2,611,692 

1943 1,332,190 11,770 399,899 15,246 2,400,040 

1942 1,193,542 9,316 367,987 38,492 2,158,737 

1941 g 1,140,511 11,539 364,879 3. 2,050,166 

Five-yr. average. 25,602 1,319,240 12,899 659,295 7,955 409,972 16,456 2,388,507 

mills are interested. Mills appear .volume. Bid prices for cash wheat 


covered on their recent flour sales in 
so far as ordinary classes of wheat 
are concerned. Demand from other 
classes of terminal buyers is not 
active. A continued good demand 
prevails from midwestern markets 
for soft wheat from this area. Al- 
most complete lack of offerings from 
growers at country points, however, 
restricts this business. The lack of 
offerings at country points continues 
to be the most important market fac- 
tor in holding trading to very small 


at Portland late last week showed 
soft white $1.53, western red $1.55, 
ordinary protein hard red winter 
$1.5312 bu, in bulk, all basis No. 1 
grade 15-day shipment for coast de- 
livery. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS ENRICHMENT LOSES 

Chicago, Ill.The Illinois state 
flour and bread enrichment bill 
(H-193) was defeated in the House 
recently. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANOTHER BILLION BUSHEL 
TOTAL WHEAT CROP LIKELY 


Crop Board’s June Estimate Sets Winter Crop at 797,255,- 
000 Bus, Spring at 287,397,000 Bus, for Total 
of 1,084,652,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in the United States this year 
was forecast by the United States 
Crop Reporting Board at 1,084,652,- 
000 bus, based on June 1 growing 
conditions, which would be the third 
total crop of more than 1,000,000,000 
bus and approximately the size of 
last year’s all-time record outturn. 

The official estimate was for 797,- 
255,000 bus of winter wheat, com- 
pared with 835,186,000 bus a month 
ago and 764,073,000 bus last year. 
Indicated yield an acre was 17 bus, 
compared with 17.9 a month ago, 18.8 
last year and the 1934-43 average 
of 15.3 bus. 

Spring wheat prospects are re- 
garded as indicating 287,397,000 bus, 
compared with 314,575,000 bus last 
year and the 10-year average of 
203,085,000 bus. June 1 condition of 
spring wheat is given as 84% of nor- 
mal, compared with 87% a year ago 
and average of 77%. ‘The report 
states that under generally favorable 
moisture conditions, yield prospects 
are better than average, but the acre- 
age is smaller than either last year 
or the 10-year average. 

Production of rye on June 1 is 
forecast at 28,123,000 bus, compared 
with last year’s very short crop of 
only 25,872,000 bus. If present pros- 
pects materialize, this year’s produc- 
tion would be about one third less 
than the 10-year (1934-43) average 
of 41,434,000 bus, and the fifth low- 
est production since 1900. Conditions 
declined in May, but the indicated 
yield of 12.5 bus a harvested acre is 
still above both last year and the 
10-year average. 

A big oats crop is in prospect and 
the official report shows a promise 
of 1,334,376,000 bus, compared with 
1,166,392,000 bus harvested last year 
and an average of 1,068,399,000 bus. 
This would be the largest crop in 
the last 20 years with the exception 
of 1942. Condition of oats June 1 
is given as 82% of normal against 
80% a year ago and average of 78%. 

The prospective 1945 barley crop 
is the smallest since 1938. Based on 
condition and other factors to June 
1, it is estimated at 257,788,000 bus, 
9% below 1944 production. Despite 
adverse weather conditions in many 
producing states, the crop was in 
better than average condition. Al- 
though currently estimated yields, by 
states, are very spotted, the indicated 


yield for the country as a whole is 
21 bus a planted acre, compared with 
19.9 bus last year and 18.2 the 10- 
year (1934-43) average. 

Production of winter wheat in lead- 
ing states, with comparisons, in thou- 
sand bushels: 


Final 
June 1 May 1 1944 
Ce. +.5:655024-4000 eee 54,552 46,805 
RE ee ee 35,088 33,456 26,380 
EEPIMGID 2eanccsccss BO004 25,254 24,472 
Michigan ....... 23,376 22,402 22,992 
Missouri 23,940 24,795 23,800 
bof oy © 7 77,574 70,186 35,009 
Kansas 212,480 239,040 191,624 
Oklahoma ...... 62,468 67,900 85,914 
, | See 56,562 74,746 
Cs oteews 24,415 23,130 16,827 
Montana z% . 30,294 28,917 25,806 
Washington ..... 15,686 45,686 40,270 
WHORE: 05:0 66.8 08a% 19,292 17,066 18,850 
Estimated production of spring 
wheat in leading states: 
Final Avg. 
June 1 1944 1933-42 
Minnesota ....... 15,174 18,785 20,276 
North Dakota ...142,716 161,630 75,820 
South Dakota ... 34,536 36,768 19,019 
po eer ere 41,248 48,078 26,766 


Indicated production of rye in lead- 


ing states: 
Final 








June 1 May 1 1944 
oy |? rs 4,560 1,560 3,444 
Minnesota ....... 2,112 2,112 1,221 
North Dakota ... 2,030 2,102 2,016 
South Dakota ... 4,537 4,886 4,508 
Oklahoma ...... 1,269 1,340 1,520 
BEIBBOUFL occ sc 920 1,104 840 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ST. JOSEPH TESTING LAB. 


ADDS’ VITAMIN SPECIALIST 

St. Joseph, Mo.—F. C. Linneweh 
was added to the staff of the St. 
Joseph Testing Laboratory June 1 as 
vitamin assayist, Elmer Modeer, di- 
rector of the organization, has an- 
nounced. 

For the past two years Mr. Linne- 
weh has been doing similar work for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
and before that he was for six years 
chemist with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
its Atchison, Kansas, plant. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OCCIDENT OFFICIALS RETAIN 
OPTIMISTIC CROP OPINIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘Rain fell at 
practically every point in our terri- 
tory every day the past week,” says 
the weekly crop report of the Occi- 
dent Elevator Division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

“These rains were in the nature of 
showers and the precipitation re- 
ceived ran from one half inch to over 
two inches at some points. North- 











General Crop Report as of June 1, 1945 
The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture makes the following report for the United States from data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and co-operating state agencies: 


-—Yield per acre—~ ae 


11.5 
18.8 


—Total prod. (in thous.) 
Indctd. Indctd. 
June 1, 
1945 
12.5 


17.0 


Average 
1934-43 
41,434 
585,994 


1944 19 
25,872 28,12 
7 


764,073 797,25 


Condition June 1, % 


Avg. 
1934- 

Crop 1943 1944 
Rye, bu sobs 11.9 
Winter wheat, bu 15.3 
All spring wheat, BU ...icecsce 77 87 

DP Geter iridscteetorses TO 86 

MO. 5 i ceseo0s 46000 77 88 
SN 6.5 Ws 6:6:6.0%.0.9 0 66s d'60 60 78 80 
SF Web ore as bbo0.0 26 ewme ees 77 82 
ree 7 77 87 
i CE 1c ccs tacceekeones 77 87 
CE 8nd a sag 6 5 4.68 0s 0 608 73 86 
Hay, clover and timothy ..... 78 90 
nn. 265 0.40545 060.56 % 6 6 81 88 
EE Data corviveriscccerevees 77 89 


84 203,085 
-  .  \€¢ener 
ae  -~ Gt) (nah anos 
82 
82 273,481 
_, re Tr 
_ ee Te 
eee 
o- 8=— i kee 
86 


_ 
oo 
© 


254,426 25 


, eee No 


eastern Montana, where we are a 
little short of moisture, only received 
about one half inch. 

“Temperatures were higher than 
last week, but the sky was overcast, 
and crops did not make satisfactory 
progress for this time of year. Com- 
plaints are continuing to increase 
on the weedy condition in a great 
many fields, and the prevalence of 
wild oats. 

“All our reports are still optimis- 
tic, but the crop is now somewhat 
over two weeks behind normal, and 
warm weather is needed to push it 
along,” the report adds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PATTERSON FIRM EXPANDS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., a bakers’ and millers’ 
service organization, has created a 
sales and advertising department and 
acquired D. L. Beach as its head, it 
was announced by C. J. Patterson 
last week. 

Mr. Beach has had many years’ ex- 
perience in bakery management, par- 
ticularly in the sales and advertising 
field. He has been with Continental 
Baking Co. for 29 years, for the last 
two years regional sales manager 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ORRIN S. DOWSE JOINS 
ROSENBAUM GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Orrin S. Dowse 
has resigned from the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, to join 
the Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
July 15. He has been with the 
Shellabarger company four years, as 
head of the grain division. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS W. O. BRACKETT DIES 

Fort Worth, Texas. — Mrs. W. O. 
Brackett, wife of the head of the 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
died June 8 at her home after an 
illness of several months. 

Mrs. Brackett was the daughter of 
Rev. John S. Moore, pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Sherman, Texas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brackett lived in Kan- 
sas City for 12 years when he was 
associated with T. J. Brodnax and 
C. A. Dayton in the Frisco Elevators 
Co. A son, John C. Brackett, is 
head of the J. C. Brackett Grain Co. 
in Kansas City. 

W. O. Brackett for years has been a 
leading Texas grain merchant. He is 
the representative of The Norih- 
western Miller in the Texas mar- 
ket. For the last several months he 
has spent his mornings at home with 
Mrs. Brackett, coming to the office 
a few hours in the afternoon. Earl 
Ferguson is his associate in the grain 
business. 

Besides her husband and son, John, 





Mrs. Brackett leaves three other 
sons, Arthur M., Fort Worth, Rev. 
W. O. Brackett, Lake Forest, IIl., 


and George C. Brackett, Baltimore. 
Funeral services were held June 
10 at the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church in Sherman. 








Wichita, Kansas. — High school 
boys are relieving the labor situation 
in Wichita flour mills. 
School was dismissed the 
last Friday in May and 
millers let it be known 
they wanted husky boys. 
As a result mills were 
mostly operating 100% last week 
with only one mill reporting a 90% 
run, 














June 13, 1945 


Early Wheat Returns 
in Oklahoma Show 
Favorable Quality 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Warm ang 
windy weather has accelerated the 
ripening of the wheat crop and its 
condition is fair to good, excepting 
in the Panhandle area where drouthy 
conditions have prevailed. 

Harvest is under way in the south- 
ern wheat belt and a typical first 
load in Jackson county tested 62 
Ibs with only 12% moisture co; 
tent. Average yields in that loca|- 
ity are expected to be 17 bus pe: 
acre, although some will produce as 
high as 30 bus. 

Already many cars of wheat are 
lying on the ground because of lack 
of freight cars to haul the grain 
to storage places. Not only is there 
a shortage of railroad cars, but farm 


storage space is inadequate and 
many farmers are unable to obtain 
harvest equipment when needed 


Custom combines are being used in 
many fields. 

Twenty cars of whéat moved into 
the Oklahoma City market June 1, a 
week earlier than usual. R. H. Jor- 
don, veteran grain inspector, said th 
grain was “really fancy,” and said 
that the average test weight was 
62.8 lbs, the moisture content 11.1‘ 
and protein tested 13.50%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 
SHOWS 5% INCREASE 


Washington, D. C.—The first fore- 
cast of the 1944-45 wheat acreag: 
in India places it at 34,136,000, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul! 
tural Economics. This figure com 
pares with the revised estimate o! 
32,583,000 acres for the correspond 
ing period in 1944. 

On the basis of the first forecast 
which was released late in May, th 
acreage is about 5% larger than a 
year ago, when the outturn was 361, 
757,000 bus. 

No estimate of production has been 
released, contrary to the usual sched- 
ule, which provides for a first fore 
cast in April and a second estimate 
late in May. Trade sources report 
good outturns from the _ harvest, 
which is about completed. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


ference committee had taken action 
was welcome, indeed. 

Bakers’ buying ideas, in the mean 
while, seem to be awaiting mor 
word about the new crop and what 


its movement might do to prices 
Knowing that under the circum 
stances they will pay at or neai 


ceiling for flour now, most of them 
see no penalty in waiting. 


YY 


Baking Industry Head 
Approves Clause Use 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Fred L. Cobb 
Green Bay, Wis., chairman of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association, discussed by tele- 
phone with milling industry repre- 
sentatives early this week the “sub- 
sidy insurance” clause authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration 
in flour contracts, and gave approv- 
al to its use. 
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on’- [i FLOURS to get all the benefits of controlled gluten 
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Bags ' strength, strong fermentation for bold, well risen 
361, 
——_ loaves, fine textured white crumb and the full flavor 
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[here’s no worry over color, bleaching, diastating 


or ageing—for Commander Flours are finished flours, 


specially milled to furnish you the fine baking qualities 
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Hs you want for your particular baking needs. 
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“oe i real the Commander-Larabee representative about the particular gluten qualities and baking 

properties of these special ‘‘bakers flours’’ that help you guarantee better baking. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 





| a profitable friend . . . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 
it when you use it in your 


bakery. 





* * 


| The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
| WICHITA : : KANSAS 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.** 0™ 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN TO AID OPA DRIVE 


Following up on their earlier prom- 
ise to lend wholehearted support to 
the current price compliance drive in 
food stores, the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, through their mer- 
chandising committee, have endorsed 
the objectives of the grocer-consumer 
anti-inflation campaign. They recog- 
nize that as manufacturers and proc- 
essors of food, they have a stake in 
this program to secure better compli- 
ance with ceiling prices for the pro- 
tection of their brands, as well as 
for the benefit of food distributors 
and the American public. 

Reflecting their interest in the 
success of the campaign, the reso- 
lution of the merchandising commit- 
tee asks all members of this associa- 
tion to co-operate in this drive in the 
following manner: 

1.—By urging their sales represen- 
tatives who are in contact with the 
food distributing trade to co-operate 
by showing their contacts the trade 
book outlining the campaign. This 
book will soon be available. 

2.—By asking their sales represen- 
tatives to assist grocers in posting 
and signing pledge cards and display- 
ing the colorful advertising which 
will be supplied to the trade. 

3.—By asking their sales represen- 
tatives to explain to food distributors, 
in their regular contacts, the infla- 
tionary dangers which now exist and 
will continue until V-J Day. 

4.—By displaying the campaign em- 
blem or symbol in their trade paper, 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
by mentioning the campaign in their 
radio commercials during the second 
and third quarters of 1945, and by 
helping in other ways to premote the 
success of this grocer-consumer anti- 
inflation campaign in co-operation 
with the food distributing trade. 
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STEADY TO LOWER PRICES 
FOR FEED GRAINS SEEN 


Steady prices for corn and grain 
sorghums are in prospect during 
June, George Montgomery, economist 
at Kansas State College, believes. 
Slightly lower prices for oats and 
barley may occur as the new crops 
are harvested, he adds. Emphasis on 
increased production of livestock and 
price relationships favorable to larg- 
er output of livestock products will 
lend support to feed grain prices. 
The memory of the acute shortage 
of feed during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1943 and 1944 will encourage 
farmers to maintain adequate feed 
reserves for future production and 
feeding of livestock. 

Unfavorable conditions for. plant- 
ing and early growth of the corn 
crop will make farmers reluctant to 
sell reserves of corn until there is 
some assurance in regard to the size 
of the 1945 crop, Mr. Montgomery 
states. Pressure of farm work and 
the necessity of using cars for the 
movement of the wheat crop also 
will limit shipment of corn to central 
markets. In spite of unusually large 
receipts of corn at primary markets 
during the current season, the visible 
supply on May 21 was only one half 
as large as the five-year average for 
that date. Industrial demand for 
corn and grain sorghums is expected 
to continue at a high level and pur- 
chases for export or relief shipment 
may add to grain requirements in 
central markets, he declares. 
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SLIGHTLY LOWER PRICES 
FOR WHEAT SEEN IN JUNE 


Slightly lower prices for wheat in 
terminal markets during the harvest 
period are in prospect, according jo 
George Montgomery, economist at the 
Kansas State College. Prices in ter- 
minal markets will be supported hy 
exceptionally large army and relicf 
requirements for wheat and flour, je 
believes, and by the probability tha 
a shortage of cars will limit 1 
quantity of wheat reaching terminals, 
The price support program will es- 
tablish a lower limit of price flucti 
tions. It is expected that the loz: 
rate for the 1945 season will be 
few cents above the 1944 rate 
about 15c below the recent level 
market prices. If the policy of usin; 
“all lawful action” to maintain whe 
prices at parity should be continu 
into the 1945 season, the governme 
may purchase on the open market 
prices near current levels. 

In spite of prospects for or 
small declines in prices at termi 
markets, local prices may decli 
sharply if the crop is as large as in- 
dicated by May reports. The  « 
situation has been improving but 
is not probable that sufficient car: 
will be available to handle the ney 
crop. Local shippers may be forc 
to buy from farmers at a heavy dis- 
count if handling and shipping facili 
ties are congested. 

Growing conditions to June 1 ind 
cated the probability of lower tha: 
average protein content for the Kan- 
sas wheat crop. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL PRICES REMAIN HIGH 
ON COST OF LIVING ITEMS 


Washington, D. C.— Continued 
shortages of meats, of some cotton 
clothing and of other low priced c 
of living items were the most impor- 
tant factors in the retail situation 
mid-April, retiring Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins has reported. 
“Prices of cost of living items re- 
mained high. Increases were small 
(0.2%), and mostly seasonal from 
mid-March to mid-April,” she said. 
“During the latter half of March 
and the first half of April average 
food costs rose 0.5% and are 1.5% 
higher than last year at this time. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables were up 
2.6% over the month, primarily be- 
cause of advances, which were mostly 
seasonal, for oranges, apples, lettuce, 
potatoes, cabbage and carrots. Since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
prices of living essentials are up 
28.9%, not including an allowance of 
three to four points for quality de- 
terioration and uptrading not includ- 
ed in the index. The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics cost of living index for 
April 15, 1945, is 127.1% of the 1935- 
39 average, and is 2% above tl 
level of a year ago.” 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING DEMONSTRATIONS 
FOR HOME EC STUDENTS 


St. Paul, Minn.—At the invitation 
of the members of the staff of tl 
College of Home Economics of tl 
University of Minnesota, Miss Aln 
Swenson, Middle West representati\ 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, in Ma 
presented four demonstrations show 
ing how to bake yeast breads an 
quick breads. 
students of home economics and hom 
economics education, including be- 
ginners as well as advanced students. 


Many members of the faculty were 
also able to observe Miss Swenson’s 


skillful work with batters and dough 


Her audiences were 
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OMORROW’S FLOUR MILL CAPACITY 


* * * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* * * * 


A STUDY OF PRODUCTION PROBABILITIES AND PROSPECTS IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 


OR several months past the na- 
Puan flour mills have operated at 
close to full time—that is, full time 
minus the time lost because of in- 
termittent shortages of boxcars, la- 
bor and wheat. The current de- 
mands from overseas for great quan- 
tities of flour seem to assure con- 
tinued full operation for quite a pe- 
riod ahead—almost certainly for 
several months and possibly even for 
a year or more. Thus, for the first 
time in years the flour millers of 
the United States find themselves in 
a situation where their chief prob- 
lem is that of production and not 
of sales. 

The average flour output for sev- 
eral years before the war was ap- 
proximately 205,000,000 cwts. Last 
year’s production of flour was 253,- 
000,000 ewts, plus 19,000,000 of al- 
coho! grits. This rate of production 
is not enough to meet current de- 
mands, and in certain official quar- 
ters there is talk that the industry 
must mill 300,000,000 ewts in 1945, 
including around 20,000,000 of al- 
cohol grits. This proposed rate of 
production was very nearly reached 
in April, for which official figures 
are not yet available, and it may 
very well continue the remainder of 
the calendar year. Our industry is 
now operating at a rate of produc- 
tion 75,000,000 cwts higher than we 
had five years ago, to say nothing 
of 20,000,000 of alcohol grits. Ev- 
erybody knows that this rate of pro- 
duction is only temporary and it is 
therefore in order to try to deter- 
mine what the situation will be in 
the industry when the pendulum 
swings back from its present high 
point. 

After World War I the United 
States exported large quantities of 
flour for about two years. During 
this time the volume of exports 
amounted in the range of 40,000,000 
ewts annually. Then there was a 
sharp drop and for some years the 
average rate of exportation was in 
the neighborhood of 25,000,000 cwts 
per annum until the strangulation 
of export trade 10 years or so later 
by a combination of high tariffs, 
quotas, exchange restrictions and 
other devices ushered in by the su- 
pernationalistic age which began in 
the early thirties. 

There is a general determination 
in our industry to continue to do the 
maximum amount of export business 
possible after the present period of 
lend-lease business runs out, but not 
many are sufficiently optimistic to 
believe that this volume will remain 
any higher than it was after the 
other war. In fact, there are more 
than a few who doubt if it can be 
held to the figures of the twenties, 
no matter how vigorously the ex- 
port program may be promoted. It 
must be forgotten in this connec- 
tion that during the past 25 years 
wheat production has been greatly 
stimulated in many nations to which 
we formerly exported large quanti- 
thes of flour, and that the total wheat 
crops in Europe are much greater 
than they were a quarter’of a cen- 
tury ago. Likewise, the milling ca- 
pacity abroad is substantially larger 
than it was in the twenties, and 
such information as is available does 
not indicate that very extensive de- 


* 
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Epitor’s Note.—The accompanying analysis of factors affecting 
the productive ability of the flour milling industry of the United 
States was read by Herman Steen, vice president and secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, at a regional meeting of millers 


held in Minneapolis on June 5. 


It should be considered in con- 


nection with other studies of milling, past and prospective, which 
appear in Section II: of this issue of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Association of 


Operative Millers. 
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struction of flour mills has taken 
place in continental Europe. The 
reason is that by far the largest 
amount of milling capacity’ in 
France, Germany and other nations 
is located in the small towns and 
thus has not been primary military 
targets. For these, as well as for 
other reasons, it is doubtful if flour 
exports will continue in large volume 
for a long period after the war. 

While the industry is thoroughly 
committed to do everything within 
its power to encourage and promote 
flour exports, it must be quite clear 
to all who take a-realistic’ approach 
that there isn’t any chance of devel- 
oping the volume’ of flour exports 
necessary to replace a major part 
of the present excess-above-normal 
production of flour. For some months 
there apparently will be very heavy 
lend-lease shipments and already ‘the 
export mills are receiving some in- 
quiries from commercial sources. It 
may be assumed that commercial 
exports will develop as rapidly as 
shipping facilities are available, but 
except for a limited period there 
certainly is no 75,000,000 cwts an- 
nually of business abroad in sight 
for American mills. 

Thus, as we approach postwar con- 
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ditions for our industry, we visual- 
ize first of all a production of per- 
haps 205,000,000 ewts (even this 
may be too high, as some experi- 
enced millers fear that there may 
be a loss of flour consumption at 
home). We can also envision a 
heavy lend-lease export volume for 
a time, followed by a mixture of 
lend-lease and commercial exports 
which will provide at least some 
cushion as our volume drops, and 
possibly there will be continued in- 
dustrial use of flour, but we will 
finally reach a period of time when 
the volume of business available in 
the industry will not be 280,000,000 
ewts, but will be 205,000,000, or 215,- 
000,000 or 225,000,000, or some other 
figure substantially below the pres- 
ent rate of production. I don’t know 
just when we will reach that time, 
but for present purposes it is not 
too material to try to decide when 
that will be—whether six months 
from now or two years from now, 
or still further ahead. It does seem 
important, however, to try to deter- 
mine what the condition of the busi- 
ness will be at that time. 

The flour mills now in operation 
in the United States have a daily 
capacity of approximately 1,000,000 





CARGILL PROPERTY—The Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plant of the Honey- 
mead Products Co., pictured above, was recently purchased by Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Built in 1933, the Honeymead plant can process 4,300 
bus of soybeans daily, has a daily feed production capacity of 200 tons, 
and bulk grain storage capacity of 700,000 bus. The soybean mill em- 


ploys the solvent extraction process. 


Plans also are underway for re- 


building Cargill’s present Cedar Rapids mill, partially destroyed by fire 
last fall. It has owned this plant, the former Iowa Milling Co., since 
1942. D. O. Andreas, vice president and general manager of the Honey- 
mead Products Co., will continue as manager of the Cedar Rapids prop- 
erty under the new ownership. Cargill, Inc., now operates feed mills or 
soybean plants in Minneapolis, Springfield, Ill., and Fort Dodge and Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 


cwts in plants of more than 250 
bbls daily capacity. This capacity 
is now operating at an average rate 
of around 90%. The medium-sized 
and larger mills are doing better 
than this in many cases, but that 
is not true in many of the mills 
in the class between 250 and 1,000 
bbls capacity (for present purposes 
I have disregarded the mills below 
250 bbls daily capacity as theirs is 
a local business, and even in war- 
time their rate of operation is rela- 
tively low; their total production is 
not too much greater even now than 
it was a few years ago). It requires 
only a little arithmetic to determine 
that our postwar needs for flour 
can be supplied by operating this 
amount of milling capacity at some- 
where from 65 to 75%. If we as- 
sume that domestic flour needs will 
be about the same as they were in 
1939, it can be done by 65% opera- 
tion if all the mills now operating 
continue to operate, which of course 
they won't. 

Another way is to figure that 800,- 
000 ewts of this 1,000,000 cwts daily 
capacity can supply this amount of 
postwar needs by running at 83% 
operation, which probably is as close 
to full time peace operation as we 
can expect to run. Maybe we ought 
to figure a little lower average rate 
of operation, or maybe we ought to 
have more excess capacity for emer- 
gencies or for possible export busi- 
ness. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, it is not too important 
whether there is 10 or 12 or 15 or 
18% of excess capacity—it is im- 
portant, however, to recognize that 
there will be a substantial amount 
of excess capacity. Incidentally, this 
amount of excess capacity in the 
past has usually been grossly over- 
estimated. There never has existed 
any excess of 40 or 50%, as some 
have said; probably it never was 
much above 20% of actual capacity. 
Under practical operating conditions 
in the past, it has not been too ma- 
terial whether the industry has had 
2% of excess capacity of 22% of 
excess—the effect on prices and on 
merchandising policies of the mills 
has been about the same in either 
case. In fact, even when the in- 
dustry has been operating at a full 
rate, most millers have proved them- 
selves incapable of obtaining really 
good prices on all their sales. 

On the assumption that the most 
outstanding problem of the industry 
the next few years will be that of 
adjusting its capacity to the avail- 
able business, we have been hearing 
of late quite a number of plain and 
fancy schemes for bringing this about 
in the most painless way. For ex- 
ample, certain persons who profess 
to be on the inside of the new admin- 
istration tell you that the adminis- 
tration is going to permit industry 
to deal itself with problems of ex- 
cess capacity. A well known miller 
spent three hours with me the other 
day outlining a plan of consolidat- 
ing units and collapsing excess and 
unnecessary mills. All this is men- 
tally exhilarating and has a great 
deal of entertainment and amuse- 
ment value, but it is really just a lot 
of wishful thinking. 

Does this mean that nothing at all 
can be done by the industry to pre- 
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ALLIED TRADES PARTY—tThe pictures shown above 
were taken by this journal’s cameraman at the allied 
trades party for members of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, in Minneapolis, June 2. It was “ladies’ 
night” and several of the ladies are shown. 
Mrs. George Schiller, King Midas Flour Mills, Superior, 
Wis; Mrs. Howard Holmquist, St. Paul, and Walter Tar- 
ling, Minneapolis, are shown in the upper left picture. The 
two couples in the upper right picture are Mr. and Mrs. 
LeRoy Frentz, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn, and 
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Mr. and 


lower right picture. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. J. Mayer and Mrs. Harry LaChance, 
all of Minneapolis. 





Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

The lady in the foreground in the lower left picture 
is Mrs. J. A. Lucius, Campbell Cereal Co., Northfield, 
Minn., seated with Walter Arnold and Otto Wilke, both 
of the Hastings, Minn., plant of King Midas Flour Mills. 
A trio of Russell-Miller Milling Co. wives is shown in the 


From left to right: Mrs. Douglas 





vent chaos ahead? Does it mean 
that the industry will have to go 
through a long period of financial 
attrition until enough of the capacity 
is starved out so that the remainder 
will be able to exist? Does it mean 
that we have just ahead a long pe- 
riod of cut-throat competition simi- 
lar to, or worse than, the one pre- 
cipitated in the early thirties when 
we lost most of our export business 
and simultaneously suffered a sharp 
drop in the domestic use of flour? 
Possibly so, but I do not believe that 
we must necessarily come to this 
conclusion. It seems to me that 
many factors are at work modifying 
the present picture in the industry 
and the picture which we have ahead 
of us for the near future, and there- 
fore it is timely to pay some at- 
tention to them: 

1. There are no new mills. For 
practical purposes, no flour mills 
have been built in the United States 
since 1940 and relatively little new 
capacity bears a more recent date 
than about 1930. The average age 
of the existing plants in our industry 
is therefore quite high, even for a 
stable industry like flour milling. I 
don’t know what proportion of the 
present milling capacity is therefore 
more or less inefficient for produc- 
tion purposes, but it must be con- 
siderable; furthermore, it is grow- 
ing larger every year. Also, the 
proportion which has become suf- 
ficiently inefficient to justify aban- 
donment under any except the pres- 
ent critical condition is growing— 
and not at a snail’s pace. In every 
milling area there are one, two or 
even a half dozen or more plants 
which have ceased to be good operat- 
ing mechanisms. Many of these have 





already been depreciated largely or 
wholly on the books of their own- 
ers, and as milling conditions be- 
come sharper they may very well 
cease to be commercial factors. Also, 
the old mills which have been re- 
opened the past few years are in 
most cases not in shape to run in- 
definitely, and most of them will be 
closed at the end of the emergency. 

2. New mechanical developments 
are speeding the obsolescence of 
present mills. Almost everyone here 
knows of several new technological 
improvements which will be avail- 
able for general use in this industry 
in another year or two, or as soon as 
materials can be obtained. Doubtless 
there are others which haven’t even 
been talked about as yet. Some of 
these things that I know about have 
to do with improvements in handling 
flour and loading cars, some have to 
do with flour packing, others with 
grain handling. None of these may 
amount to a complete revolution, 
but each has some importance. The 
more this process continues, the 
greater the acceleration of obsoles- 
cence in the old mills, and the more 
the capacity that will be pushed 
over the line which divides the plants 
which can be operated to advantage 
and those which cannot. The indus- 
try should therefore encourage all 
new developments of this kind. 

3. The high rate of mill opera- 
tion the past three years has liter- 
ally worn out a great deal of mill 
equipment. Not within the memory 
of the oldest person in this indus- 
try have the mills, generally speak- 
ing, been as much in need of as much 
renewal and replacement of machin- 
ery and equipment as is the case 
right now. This condition will be 





substantially more acute a year 
hence if maximum production con- 
tinues that long. An immense quan- 
tity of supplies and equipment is 
needed to put the physical plants of 
this industry back in tip-top shape. 
Not everybody will make the ef- 
fort, and this will have the effect of 
speeding up the aging process. 

4. Some millers will withdraw 
from the industry in order to con- 
serve their investments. I know of 
several who, for one reason or an- 
other, are planning to do this very 
thing a year or two hence. They 
are running their mills like mad now, 
but they know that the present con- 
dition will not continue indefinitely, 
and as they feel that their setups 
won’t be equal to the business con- 
test that they see ahead, they are 
planning to close down their mills 
at no very distant date. This point 
of view will, of course, be limited 
chiefly to smaller-than-average con- 
cerns, and mostly to those whose 
mills are largely part of a grain or 
mixed feed operation and where in 
the recent past grain or feed have 
contributed a large part of the com- 
pany earnings. This may not be a 
major factor, but it will take some 
capacity out of the picture. 

5. Wartime strains and stresses 
have impaired many milling com- 
panies. This .condition has fallen 
most heavily also upon the smaller 
units. Wartime regimentation has 
been intended to be fair to all, but 
it inevitably works against the 
smaller companies. I have just gone 
over our Millers National Federation 
production records for several years 
past, and I find that in the case of 
mills of 500 bbls and less capacity 
more than 75% of them made less 
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flour in 1944 than in 1943, less in 
1943 than 1942, and less in 1942 than 
1941. This condition was, of course, 
accelerated by two successive short 
soft wheat crops, and accelerated by 
the 30% loss of total family flour 
business in five years, but whatever 
the cause, the mills in this class are 
doing substantially less business than 
they were a few years ago. The 
same general condition is also true 
in a good many mills up to 1,000 bbls 
capacity, but not to the extent that 
it is in those of 500 bbls and less. 
The heaviest mortality has taken 
place in this group the past two or 
three years of any time since | 
came to the federation in 1929. Some 
of these plants have been converted 
to feed mills, some are just closi ig, 
and a few have been sold to the in- 
surance companies, but it is a vir- 
tual certainty that few of these 
which have quit operating will ever 
reopen. More than a few of those 
which are still operating will not 
do so under stringent after-the-war 
conditions. 

6. A large proportion of our mill 
executives are 10 years older now 
than they were in 1941. By this, I 
mean, of course, that the intense 
pressure of the problems of the war- 
time years have reduced the busi- 
ness lives of many persons in our 
industry. In companies which have 
executives of assorted ages, with 
younger men coming on, and with 
other younger men coming back from 
the service, this makes no great dif- 
ference to future of the company. 
However, all over this industry there 
are scattered some companies which 
are officered by older men only. 
These companies are certainly not 
equipped with the proper personnel 
to carry on into the future, and 
therefore you may expect some more 
consolidations and some acceleration 
of companies as well as individuals 
retiring from business. 

7. Labor union arrangements will 
militate against full plant operation. 
The last few years before the war 
there was comparatively little sev- 
enth day operation and even the 
sixth day’s business was no longer 
anything like the rule which pre- 
vailed a few years earlier. This was, 
of course, due to disinclination of 
mill executives to pay overtime rates 
to operate plants on narrow-margin 
business. Mill employees are much 
better organized in unions than they 
were five or six years ago, and so 
it will not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect increasing resistance, not only 
to seventh day employment but also 
to sixth day employment. Perhaps 
to some extent this will be brought 
about by union promotion of guar- 
anteed annual compensation for men 
now paid on an hourly basis. This 
idea and the union idea of spreading 
employment are not compatible with 
full time plant operation. 

I realize very well that none of 
the factors mentioned—nor even all 
of them combined—will solve the 
excess capacity problem of this in- 
dustry. Despite all that is said here, 
there still will be more milling ca- 
pacity in the United States than will 
be needed in the future to supply 
both domestic and export flour needs. 
As I have already pointed out, just 
a little excess capacity seems at times 
to be about as destructive to price 
levels as a great deal of excess does. 
It does seem to me, however, that 
in view of the factors related above, 
the amount of excess capacity will 
not be anything like as great as 
many millers are saying, and that 
a much shorter period will be re- 

(Continued on page 22b.) 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 




























EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 


































Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 













































































@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. Black dots indicate loca- 
tion of our own country elevators. Percentage shown 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 
made since that date. 








varieties. 
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This proves that our territory grows the approved 
Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 
We haye no terminal elevator. 
is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 
BUY VIRGIN WHEAT DIRECT FROM THE 
COUNTRY ON YOUR OWN WEIGHTS. 







































All the wheat we sell 



















BETTER 
FLOURS 


iw | 2 f°] R ee wert 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


BETTER 
BAKING 


A Gomplete Flour Service 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





A new development 
* which greatly ex- 
& tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 











giving dough extra punches. If 





* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Whea | WHITEGOLD 

Sd 100% Whole Wheat (Standard Patent) 

* Cake Fl 

* “il aati BI RC H M O N 1 

(Short Patent) 
« 

MUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 0. ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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Pick Up the Bones 


HE National Association of Man- 

ufacturers recommends that a 
wartime set of “polish the plate” 
table manners replace the habit of 
leaving something uneaten. 

The NAM’s medical consultant, 
Dr. Victor Heiser, listed five new 
rules of etiquette. 

They were: 

1—Go ahead and take the last 
piece of bread. 

2.—Scoop up that last pea with a 
spoon. 

3.—Don’t be ashamed to pick up 
the bones. 

4.—Yes—use bread as gravy-wiper. 

5.—Don’t snoot the potato peels— 
they’re nutritious. 


Ray Forbes doesn’t make it any 
easier for the OPA. “I can always 
find plenty of pig’s feet at my grocery 
store,” he told the OPA, “what I 
want to know is what happens to 
the rest of the hog?” 


G. I. Farmers 


N army survey indicates that 

800,000 men now in the army in- 
tend to farm as a full-time occupa- 
tion after the war. This is roughly 
the number that left farms to enter 
the armed services. Some have al- 
ready returned and taken up farm- 
ing. 

Early indications are that the GI 
Bill will be disappointing as a means 
to enable veterans to buy farms, 
more helpful in setting them up as 
tenants. The loan limit—the gov- 
ernment guarantee applies only up to 
$2,000—is too low to buy a good 
farm and enough equipment unless 
the veteran has funds of his own. 
Present high land values are anoth- 
er disadvantage. The combination 
creates the danger that veterans will 
buy too small or poorer farms be- 
cause these will be all they can han- 
dle. 

The Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, is studying the work- 
ings of the GI Bill. As soon as these 
are clear it will probably present 
some recommendations for improve- 
ment of the Act to Congress. One 
surprising feature of the army sur- 
vey was that 1,200,000 servicemen 
want to do part-time farming, in- 
dicating a postwar demand for small 
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MAGINE sitting down and eating a meal of “Roggen mit Erbsen’”’ or feast- 
ing on some Japanese canned salmon. 

Well, our troops on many fighting fronts have done just that — for 
American military advice is that captured enemy food should be eaten, when 
properly identified by a medical officer and found uncontaminated, in order 
to save vital shipping space on our world-wide supply lines. 

The “Roggen mit Erbsen”—a rye and pea soup mixture—and the Japa- 
nese canned salmon are part of an assortment of German and Japanese 
army rations acquired by the quartermaster cooks, mess sergeants and mess 
management schools of Camp Lee’s Army Service Forces Training Center. 

The captured enemy rations which include a good assortment of types 
of food used by enemy soldiers in the field have been set up in display form 
by the schools and are used for instructional purposes. 

Together with the enemy rations are displayed American field rations, 
and by comparison, cooks-in-training here may see how much better our 
men are fed than our enemy. Instruction includes explanation of how to 
prepare captured rations, when properly identified. Trainees learn the 
various types and their uses. 

Besides the “Roggen mit Erbsen 
sist of “Kaffeersatz Mischung,”’ an 
hard-tack; honey put up in paper containers; 
which is used after mixing with hot water, etc. 

Because of the contrast, the Japanese rations are particularly interest- 
ing. They include food such as: “Masu,” the Japanese canned salmon which 
tastes as good as our own; Japanese green tea, very coarse-grained; dried 
fish; edible dehydrated seaweed; rice flour; pressed plum solution for bev- 
erages; cereal of soybeans and oats; compressed fishcakes which may be 
eaten as is or cooked; and “Tara Kima,” codfish livers. 

The display was set up under the direction of Capt. J. W. Wannop, 
head of the ASFTC Cooks, Mess Sergeants, and Mess Management Schools. 
Maj. Harvey C. Cluff, officer in charge of the center’s Bakery and Cooks’ 
Schools, feels that training received with the help of the new training aid 
will be of great value to American military personnel overseas.—American 
Restaurant. 


,’ German rations in the display con- 
imitation coffee, resembling Postum; 
pudding, packaged in paper, 





-Coun- in 20 seconds, you are above average 
in diction: 
“I bought a batch of baking pow- 
Tuy It der and baked a batch of biscuits. I 
brought a big basket of biscuits back 
to the bakery and baked a big bas- 
ket of big biscuits. Then I took the 
big basket of biscuits and the basket 
of big biscuits and mixed the big bis- 
cuits with the basket of biscuits that 
was next to the big basket and put 


farms near industrial 
try Gentleman. 


areas. 


7. HEN employers sought out a 
suitable test to be given to 
would-be radio announcers, they hit 
upon the following paragraph, right 
out of the bakers’ domain. If you 
can read it clearly, without mistakes 
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a bunch of biscuits from the basket 
into a box. Then I took the box of 
mixed biscuits and a biscuit mixer 
and biscuit basket and brought the 
basket of biscuits and the box of 
mixed biscuits and the biscuit mixer 
to the bakery and opened a tin of 
sardines.” 

Well, did you make any mistakes? 


She Cain't Say Yes 


N the back cover of a recent 
Saturday Evening Post appears a 

General Mills advertisement showing 
a large portrait of Betty Crocker, 
Next to the portrait is a beautiful 
bouquet of roses with a card reading, 
“To Betty Crocker from J—————..” 
The headline reads, “To the man wh 
wanted to marry Betty Crocker.” The 
ad then quotes a letter which the 
Home Service Department might 
have written in reply to a proposal 
of marriage to Betty Crocker: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter with its 
charming proposal was very flatter- 
ing, very nice. . . especially the part 
about applestrudel.. But we are 
afraid Betty Crocker cannot marry 
you....” The copy goes on to tell 
about the full-time job of the Bet- _ 
ty Crocker, Home Service staff. 

Actually, 10 lonely, or home-cook- 
ing-hungry, males have proposed to 
Betty by letter ... “including one 
delightful one from South America,” 
says Mrs. Marjorie C. Husted, direc- 
tor of the Home Service department. 

So take notice, you bachelor gals 
and sharpen up your sauce pans and 
pie tins! “The way to a man’s heart, 
ete.” still goes—The Modern Mill- 
wheel. 


The Miller’s Prayer 


There was no sound within the shad- 
owed mill 

But one man lingered still 

To pile the sacks above his head 

And as before, they came like living 
dead, 

Beyond the dusty window pane— 

Young faces strangely old, 

And old faces with the stain 

Of misery etched on their cold 

Cheeks, They could no longer hold 

Out their hands, but their eyes were 
fed 

By the same faith that was spoken 
there 

In the miller’s voiceless prayer, 

“God, give them all, a little bread!” 


Marion Woodall 
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